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Foreword 


THIS YEARBOOK reports the third study of the elementary school 
principalship sponsored by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, and conducted by the NEA Research Division. 
The first study was reported in 1928, and the second, in 1948. 

Since the principalship has moved rapidly into professionalism, 
the Department has felt the need of a status study after a 10-year 
interval rather than a 20-year interval, the span between the first 
two. The result, then, is this third report. It is offered as one of 
the regular services of the Department to its members and the 
profession. 

Most of this Yearbook reports on a questionnaire that was sent 
directly to elementary school principals. Details of the procedure 
are described in the Appendix. A second questionnaire, sent to 
presidents of local, regional, and state associations of elementary 
school principals, forms the basis for the discussion in Chapter XI. 

The research is supplemented by four chapters or articles which 
are intended to encourage elementary school principals to use 
this status report as a point of departure in working for the future 
of our school children and of the profession. Chapter I was pre- 
pared by me to provide an overview of the world of today’s child, 
the world in which the elementary school principal operates. The 
Committee is indebted to Malvina W. Liebman, director of ele- 
mentary education, Dade County, Florida, for the article in Chap- 
ter II; to Myra Woodruff, chief, Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education, New York State Education Department, 
for the article in Chapter VI; and to O. W. Kopp, assistant 
secretary, Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, for 
Chapter XII. 

Chapters II through X report the research on the principalship 
except as previously noted. Hazel Davis, associate director, NEA 
Research Division, wrote Chapter IX. Mary Dawson, assistant 
editor, The National Elementary Principal, wrote Chapter XI 
which reports the research on associations of elementary school 
principals. All the research itself was directed by Victor Horn- 
bostel, assistant director, NEA Research Division. He drafted 
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the chapters not otherwise credited in the preceding paragraphs 
and co-ordinated the project. 

Also, the Yearbook Committee wishes to extend its apprecia- 
tion to the several thousand elementary school principals who 
answered questionnaires; to Robert W. Eaves, executive secre- 
tary of the Department for his counsel; to Frances Bradley and 
the statistical section, NEA Research Division; to Wally Anne 
Sliter and the typing section, NEA Research Division; to Beatrice 
Crump Lee, publications editor, NEA Research Division; to Helen 
Bronheim, NEA Research Division for secretarial service; to 
Evelyn S. Bianchi, NEA Research Division for indexing; to Ann 
Marie McGovern, NEA Publications Division for technical 
editing; and to Michael J. McGurk, NEA Publications Division 
for art work. 

The Yearbook Committee wishes to remind readers that recom- 
mendations in the Yearbook are not declarations of policy by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 

It has been a special privilege for me to work with my fellow 
principals on the 1958 Committee, Lawson J. Brown and Luise 
Reszke, and’ A. Raymond Ebaugh from last year’s Committee. 
Their constructive attention to this project has been very worth- 
while in seeing it through to completion. 


Gertrude G. Howard, Chairman 
The Yearbook Committee 
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CHAPTER | 


The Children We Teach 


GERTRUDE G. HOWARD 


1 gpscame gs in history is the opportunity for professional 
growth which literally has been forced upon elementary 
school leaders during the decade 1948-58. The crowds of school 
children following so closely upon the wartime conditions and 
great economic depression of the 1930's and early 1940's called 
for heroic action from those whose duty it was to provide educa- 
tional services in the elementary schools. 

Fortunately the leaders were ready. The position of the 
elementary school principalship had become recognized as pro- 
fessional during this decade, and members of the educational 
profession assigned to that position met the challenge with dis- 
tinction. Inservice education which helped them to qualify for 
their tasks included participating in the programs of local, state, 
and national professional organizations; carrying on field studies 
and action research with consultant help as needed; and taking 
comprehensive and practical courses in elementary school ad- 
ministration at colleges and universities. Military service, foreign 
and domestic travel, and contact with foreigners coming to ob- 
serve American educational facilities and programs offered other 
opportunities for principals to develop perspective and to gain 
deeper insights into their problems. 

The decade beginning in 1948 was hailed as a new era in 
education, as indeed it was. The concepts, crowded, mobility, and 
the interdependence of mankind, took on new meaning. We 
learned more about individual differences, emotional develop- 


~ Gertrude G. Howard is principal of Highland School, Inglewood, California. 
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ment, and the education of exceptional children. Television view- 
ing became an important daily activity. We became accustomed 
to shots for the prevention or control of polio and other contagious 
diseases. We learned to use many kinds of synthetic, prefabricated, 
and preprocessed products. We learned how to communicate 
better with parents. Above all, we learned how to speak out 
positively for elementary education—how to speak from the 
strength of large numbers and unity, to be heard the length and 
breadth of America. 


A New Era 


Now we stand at the beginning of another decade, 1958-68. 
The opportunity for growth and service is even greater. We must 
not become panicky over earth launched satellites, nor be misled 
into thinking that more teaching of mathematics and science in 
earlier grades, or that an individualized reading program, or 
special education of the gifted will solve all our problems. Rather, 
we must look at the democratic values of our nation and the re- 
lated democratic goals to which our public schools are committed. 
Under our leadership as elementary school principals, these 
goals must be translated into activities and experiences under- 
standable to children. This is no mean task. As leaders, we must 
try to see farther, feel deeper, think more clearly, and be willing 
at all times to go on alone. But we must never forget that demo- 
cratic leadership relies upon co-operative planning and goal set- 
ting by all concerned. 

In considering what educational opportunities we should 
provide during the decade just ahead, we may well ask ourselves, 
What basic education will be needed by the citizens who usher 
in the next century? The question seems almost academic or at 
least one for the future. But this is not so. The statesmen, the 
business and industrial leaders, the cultural leaders of the year 
2000 are already attending our elementary schools. The educa- 
tion we provide for them this very year is helping to shape the 
attitudes by which they will live. Their world will be quite dif- 
ferent from that of present-day adults, for theirs is the genera- 
tion which will really cut loose from the planet earth. 
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Our educational planning should take this into account. We 
need to look at some of the characteristics of the child’s world 
of 1958 and ask ourselves, What education should a child have to 
live now, and how should he be prepared for his life in 1978 or 
so when he will be returning to visit the elementary school as 
a parent? There is no easy answer to this question. Philosophers 
and scientists are chary of predicting precisely what man’s needs 
will be 20 years from now, and the educator is left with the age- 
old dilemma—how to provide good education for today and also 
for the future. Only the problem demands sharper attention now 
than it did in a slower moving world when the school curriculum 
was expected to be 25 years behind the times. Elementary school 
principals are ready to give the problem this kind of attention. 
They will use the findings of the status study presented in this 
yearbook as a point of departure, and with it they should also 
have in mind at least a brief overview of today’s world of our 
elementary school children, the world that is helping shape the 
lives of these children. 


Change in Today's World 


Perhaps the most dramatic characteristic of today’s world is 
the rapidity with which changes are taking place in our ways of 
living. A speaker at the DESP Annual Meeting in Philadelphia 
this year said that through large-scale, well-financed research 
projects we are now able to accomplish in 10 years what took 100 
years when we depended upon steam or electric power and the 
invention of a single man and his helpers. He also pointed out 
that it took Nature 1 million years to effect such change and that 
man, with his brain but no power outside his own body, required 
1000 years. According to a report made to the American Phar- 
maceutical Society, 4829 new drugs have been marketed during 
the last decade. This year, approximately 10,000 new products 
will be offered to managers of supermarkets, but only about 1500 
will find their way to the shelves! Thus goes the world of today. 
This new, that new, change, change, change—all of which is 
possibly more bewildering and more remarkable to adults than to 
children. 
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Three-fourths of the principals who supplied information for 
this yearbook study are more than 40 years of age. Many of them 
can still marvel.at such things as flights around the world, radios 
in every home, color motion pictures, and some can relive the 
fear that gripped the free world when Paris was threatened by 
Big Bertha, the gun of World War I that could shoot 75 miles. All 
this is ancient history to elementary school children of today, as 
indeed are such things as ration stamps for meat and butter, 
gasoline coupons, the Berlin airlift, V—J Day, and the fireside 
chats of Franklin Roosevelt. Frozen foods, cake mixes, television, 
antibiotics, atomic power, drip-dry clothing, space travel, and 
electronics are commonplace things to these children whose 
imaginations can far outdistance those of their elders since they 
do not wear the shackles of what was traditional or even new two 
decades ago. Their minds are flexible, too, and find no difficulty 


in moving from the marvels of the day to the age-old wonders of 
nature. 


Shortly after the launching of the first earth satellite, a third- 
grade teacher invited the principal into the room because one of 
the boys was going to explain how a satellite is put into orbit. 
With complete sureness and composure, the little fellow drew a 
diagram on the blackboard and gave his explanation, including 
how the problem of gravity was handled. The children under- 
stood perfectly and were interested, but in a moment the cigar 
box of frogs displayed by another child claimed just as much in- 
terest and possibly even more wonder because the frogs had been 
tadpoles only a few weeks ago. 


Imagination Unlimited 


Children’s minds are geared to conceive man’s break through 
the barriers of matter and energy—inward to infinity and outward 
into space—as natural, albeit exciting and interesting phenomena. 
Today’s announcement that the United States will send a rocket 
to the moon this summer and that sometime in the future husband 
and wife teams, groomed for space travel, will conceive and bear 
children on their three-year trips to distant planets evoked no 
special surprise from children. Their imaginations are unlimited, 
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less earth-bound than those of adults and can be stimulated far 
beyond any present conception. For them visits to the moon or 
to other planets are not marvels to dream about but simply some- 
thing to do when they grow up. Imagination is an important 
ingredient in the nurture of intelligence, and, therefore, it is also 
an important factor in education. Elementary school administra- 
tors and teachers of this age must arrange favorable conditions 
wherein children may exercise and develop their imaginations, 
wherein there may be the clashes of ideas out of which new 
ideas are born, wherein intelligence may be used to invent and 
create. This has been done in the past, but now it must be done 
to a far greater extent than ever before. 


The Nutrition and Health of Today's Children 


Few children of today have opportunity to see food raised, 
and even fewer have a chance to participate in gardening. Much 
of the processing and preparing of food is done commercially out- 
side the home. As the use of frozen foods increases, even the 
opportunity to peel potatoes, scrape carrots, or w ash spinach for 
the family meal diminishes. Home freezers make a great variety 
of foods available at all times. To a certain extent, children are 
free to go to the freezer and help themselves to foods of their 
choosing. Ice cream, which was once a treat, is now for many 
children a daily item of diet, as are also various kinds of soft 
drinks, candy, and other sweets. Cereals are often purchased not 
for their food value or even their palatability but rather for the 
prize inside, or for the value of the box top, or for the printed 
game or picture or model on the carton itself. Pastry mixes have 
turned delightful hours spent in the kitchen with mother making 
cake, cookies, or pies into minutes. They have also made cooks 
out of many children, for it is frequently one of the children 
rather than mother who bakes the pastry. 


Through the efforts of parents, parent-teacher associations, and 
school officia!s, most children today have a sufficient quantity of 
food. Vitamins are a regular part of the diet of many children. 
Nevertheless, there are too many poorly nourished children in our 
land and far, far too many with decayed or badly formed teeth. 
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According to most school nurses, not enough attention is given to 
eating an adequate breakfast. Getting up and preparing one’s 
own breakfast or eating what mother prepared and left on the 
stove before she went to work is all too common. Even if the 
whole family is at home for this meal, it is often a time of rush and 
tension rather than one of relaxation. Frequently problems begin 
here which must be handled at school later in the day. 

Allergies and nervous disorders seem to be increasing among 
children. Many boys and girls do not get enough rest. There is 
much absence from school because of illness despite the wide- 
spread use of antibiotics, serums, and vaccines—the “shots” which 
constitute a regular part of living for today’s children. 

Preventive health measures are taken as a matter of course. 
Even the Salk vaccine, which aroused such tremendous interest 
comparatively few months ago, is now accepted as a fact of life 
along with the other innoculations children receive periodically. 
Physica! examinations, dental inspections, and tests of hearing 
and vision are included in all good school programs. Much at- 
tention is given to the correction of physical defects, but we have 
barely started our conquest of malfunction and disease of the 
human body. According to Dr. Seymour Cohen, recent recipient 
of a lifetime grant from the American Cancer Society for medical 
research, “we are entering a stage in the development of biochem- 
istry which augurs the era of cellular engineering.”' Dr. J. H. Rush 
of Texas Technical College stated, “If the urge to control every- 
thing continues, man is certain to learn how to control life pro- 
cesses with a delicacy and sureness comparable to that he now 
exercises over atoms and molecules. . . . This deliberate control of 
the genetic constitution of his race is probably the most significant 
and revolutionary of all innovations that man has in prospect. . . . 
The race of man does not have to die. So long as the earth yields 
material and energy for his regeneration, until the sun grows too 
hot or some other cosmic catastrophe overtakes him, man will 


be free to continue his strange adventure.” 


*Cohen, Seymour S. “Where Is Science Taking Us?” Saturday Review, Novem- 
ber 2, 1957, p. 48. 


*Rush, J. H. “The Next 10,000 Years.” Saturday Review, January 25, 1958, 
p. 13. 
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The Homes of Today's Children 


The increase in the number of children per family has caused 
a change in housing needs during the last decade. There is more 
demand for four-bedroom, two-bathroom houses, and thousands 
of these have been built in the many new tracts which have 
sprung up on the outskirts of our cities. Some families have 
moved into large old houses, others have sought shelter in housing 
projects, while others have managed to make do in apartments 
or the two-bedroom, one-bathroom house of yesterday. One re- 
sult has been that fewer children have bedrooms of their own. 
Many sleep on couches in the living room or dinette, going to 
bed in their parents’ room and moving to the couch when the 
adults retire. Competition for the use of the bathroom at dressing 
time in the morning is a common problem and frequently sets 
the stage for irritations and frustrations which may be brought to 
school. 

Most homes have electricity and a number of appliances, in- 
cluding a radio and a television set as well as the more utilitarian 
items such as washing machine, clothes dryer, and refrigerator 
with a frozen food cabinet. Monthly payments on electric appli- 
ances or other home furnishings, as well as on automobiles, con- 
stitute major and continuing items in most family budgets. 

Many mothers work outside their homes and many fathers hold 
two jobs in their efforts to secure enough money to support the 
family in the style which they think is necessary. Frequently 
parents arrange their jobs so that one parent w orks days and the 
other nights; thus one of them is always at home to care for the 
children. In such homes children seldom see both parents 
together, and family communication and discipline can easily 
break down. Parents have little time for each other and are often 
under tension because of inadequate rest, especially for the 
parent who works nights. When the father holds two jobs, the 
family ‘is likely to resent his absence, and he is frequently too 
tired to pay much attention to his wife and children when he is at 
home. 

The abundance of material goods, the striving for more, and the 
attractions of modern life have placed new strains on moral values. 
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Parents may be confused in their own system of values which is 
reflected by their choices of modes of conduct. It is difficult for 
them to help their children think things through and learn to act 
on the basis of moral conviction. Many parents realize that moral 
education presents a problem and they welcome opportunities 
provided by schools, churches, and other agencies to complement 
the guidance that they themselves may give. 

There are other changes that affect the home. Frequent mov- 
ing, often from state to state, is a way of life for thousands of 
families. It is not uncommon to find that three-fourths of the 
sixth-grade children of a given school began their kindergarten 
education elsewhere and have attended several schools since. 
Attendance at several schools within a single year is an accepted 
pattern for some children. Many have lived in many parts of 
the United States and some in foreign countries. 

Large families provide social contact among children often 
denied to the one-child families of a decade and more ago. Along 
with this, however, may come a lack of privacy in a home that is 
too small or a neighborhood that is too crowded. Many sensitive 
children suffer from a lack of opportunity to be alone. Others 
develop frustrations and aggressions from having to be quiet lest 
they disturb the neighbors. As metropolitan centers spread, the 
places where children may roam with safety become fewer and 
fewer. For many children, the only outdoor space for playing 
around home is the street. This was graphically shown on the 
cover of a recent issue of a national magazine: a small boy flying 
his kite from a narrow balcony in the apartment house where he 
lived. As far as the eye could see there was no open land, just 
buildings. 

Restrictions in regard to pets become more rigid each year. A 
third-grade girl recently wrote a letter of protest to the mayor 
saying, “I think that you are a nice mayor and that we have a 
nice city, but there is one thing that I think is wrong and that is 
the leash law. It says that you have to be 16 before you can walk 
your dog. Now everyone knows that dogs like to run and children 
like to run and that older people can’t run. So I think that chil- 
dren should be allowed to walk their dogs.” Nearly every primary 
school teacher has been enmeshed, at least once, in the web chil- 
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dren often spin in their efforts to own a stray kitten or other small 
pet. By bringing it to school in the day and passing it around at 
night, they can sometimes manage to keep it for days or even 
weeks before adults finally get together enough to know what is 
really happening! 


Recreation for Today's Children 


Just as there have been changes in the home life of children 
there have been changes in the recreational activities of children. 
Several reliable studies have shown that television viewing con- 
sumes the largest portion of children’s free time. Related activ- 
ities include purchase of advertised products, putting together 
or making collections of the gadgets attached to them, and re- 
sponding by letter or post card to requests made by the announc- 
ers or actors. 

Participation in organized character building and recreation 
groups has increased greatly in recent years. Not only has the 
number of available groups become larger, but also existing 
groups have lowered their age requirements to include younger 
children. Some national youth organizations now begin their 
programs with second-graders. The children are entranced with 
the costumes and insignia, but many of them are not yet ready for 
the organized group activities. Nevertheless, it is at an early age 
that most of the children of the middle and higher socioeconomic 
classes begin the dizzy social whirl which accelerates as they 
progress into high school and college. Many eight- and nine-year- 
olds have three or more regular group meetings a week in addition 
to such things as music or dancing lessons, birthday parties, 
athletic interests at school, and dental appointments. Others, un- 
fortunately, have none and tend to be left out all through school 
and into adult life. Children must be transported to many of their 
recreational activities, and mother becomes an expert taxi driver 
and dispatcher as she manages to have each of her children in the 
right place at the right time. 

Adults lay out staggering amounts of money for children’s toys. 
From the time little boys can walk, they must have their cowboy 
guns just like the favorite hero on television. These must be 
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realistic, too. The joy went out of Christmas for a two-and-a-half- 
year-old, and for his parents also, when he sadly pointed to the 
one gun that was dragging to his ankles and said plaintively, 
“Gun for de odder side?” Santa Claus “forgot,” but he brought 
another gun the next day. Some children belong to a Battery-of- 
the-Month Club which for a fee sends them a stated number of 
batteries each month to operate their electric toys. There are also 
the toys which plug into the regular electric outlets of the home— 
ev erything from foolproof electric scissors for three-year-olds to 
the fabulous electric trains that please father as much as son. 
Elegant wheel toys, beginning with a tricycle and leading up to 
fine imported bicycles, can constitute quite a drain on the family 
purse and can also become objects of dissension along with other 
expensive gifts, such as radios, portable television sets, and 
elaborately equipped science sets, which parents buy for their 
children. Never having really earned property, children may not 
attach the same value to such possessions and may arouse parental 
ire if they treat them carelessly. Breakage or damage of plastic 
toys does not seem to disturb parents to the same degree even 
though the total purchase price in a year is no small item. Parents 
may unconsciously consider such articles more a part of our 
present use-it-up-and-buy-new economy than they do the posses- 
sions which are closely related to those of their own childhood. 

Family recreation has become commercialized and often in- 
volves an outlay of money for admission charges, food, candy, 
soft drinks, popcorn, and transportation. In an increasing number 
of cases, special clothing is required—swim suits, riding boots, 
trunks, sweat shirts, pedal pushers, and the like. 

Such things as summer camps, swimming lessons, horseback 
riding, formerly part of home life or provided on a commercial 
basis only to the children of moderately wealthy parents, are now 

“musts” in the eyes of many children and their parents. There is 
great pressure to have w hat others have and to do what others do, 
and great is the pressure on many parents to provide the necessary 
funds. Often children who come from homes where financial 
security seems apparent will likewise be experiencing real pres- 
sure. The family may have overextended itself in purchasing too 
expensive a home, only to find that additional money must be 
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found to provide the children with the goods and services enjoyed 
by other children in the neighborhood. Children from such homes 
may suffer as great pangs in not having new party dresses as 
those endured by other children who lack sufficient clothing to 
keep warm. 


A School Program for Today's Children 


We have enumerated some of the realities of life for today’s 
children and have indicated that educational leaders, as well as 
other adults, may find it difficult to fully comprehend the child's 
world of today. This is an important matter, for community and 
environmental influences are powerful facilitators or deterrents to 
child growth and development. Obviously, the elementary school 
principal cannot expect to be an expert in analyzing and evaluat- 
ing the myriad changing conditions which have significant impli- 
cations for elementary education. Nor does he have to. If he is 
an expert in human relations and adheres to democratic goals, he 
has power and facilities unlimited; he has the intelligence, imagi- 
nation, and energy of his co-workers, his pupils, and their parents 
to call upon. Together they will plan and operate a program de- 
signed to: 

1. Preserve and foster the dignity and value of each individual 

2. Provide opportunity for a group approach to the solution of 

problems and the attainment of objectives 

3. Respect the right of each person to have a say in those mat- 

ters which affect his welfare 

4. Provide equal opportunity for each person to develop ac- 

cording to his capacity 
5. Encourage both creative and critical thinking 
6. Enhance faith in the future. 


A program based on such goals will be one of continuous plan- 
ning and evaluation by all concerned. It will be well organized, 
but it will have great flexibility, allowing for many kinds of indi- 
vidual differences among staff as well as among pupils. Appro- 
priate academic skills will be well taught. Creativity and self- 
expression will be encouraged in all areas of the curriculum, 
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especially in the language and graphic arts, in science, and in 
music. For some children there will be opportunity for quiet, 
time for rest and relaxation, and free time just to think. For 
others, there will be special opportunity to work out aggression 
through vigorous physical activity. There will be formal and in- 
formal group experiences for having fun and for working on hard 
problems. Some groups will be traditional and continuing, while 
others will be of short duration; they will be of sufficient variety 
to offer satisfying membership to all. The program will include 
many opportunities for communication; partial understandings 
will be examined and expanded to achieve wholeness. There will 
be practice in handling masses of information in ways conducive 
to the selection of what is pertinent and valid. The relation of 
the present to the past and to the future will be observed as will, 
also, the rhythms of nature and the wonders of the universe. 
Most importantly, all available facilities will be used to give each 
person, child and adult, the opportunity to feel important and 
valuable. 

American education for today and for the future requires this 
kind of setiing. It must be responsive to new development in 
science and ways of living but cannot afford to follow the fad 
of the day. The values of democracy are at once dynamic and 
eternal, and the continuous striving toward their full attainment 
is the supreme goal of the elementary school administrator of 
1958 and 1978 and the year 2000. 

The chapters that follow provide a 1958 bench mark on this 
person, the elementary school administrator. The first few chap- 
ters are a study of his position in its functional setting, followed by 
some chapters on the principal as a person. Finally, there is an 
assessment of the broader implication of the survey for the future 


of the principalship. 
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CHAPTER Il 


Part One: The Principal 
and Supervision 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


T IS THROUGH supervision of instruction that the elementary 
| school principal hopes to develop a program that will promote 
the goals outlined in Chapter I. He considers supervision a most 
important aspect of his work. He spends about one-third of his 
time supervising, and he would like to spend a substantially 
greater portion of his time at it. But this fact, from Chapter VII, 
is ahead of our story. In this chapter the following topics relating 
to supervision are discussed: (a) the principal’s general responsi- 
bility for supervision; (b) the curriculum, materials, and methods; 
(c) the principal’s role in pupil placement; (d) sources of new 
ideas; (e) ways of effective supervision; and (f) the principal at 
work, a topic which combines several examples with a brief sum- 
mary. 


The Principal's General Responsibility for Supervision 


The survey gave four descriptions of responsibility for super- 
vision. The percents of replies of all principals to each of the 
possibilities were as follows: 71 percent reported that they are 
responsible and have some assistance from a supervisor of in- 
struction; 19 percent reported that they are responsible and have 
no assistance; 6 percent reported that they are bypassed by super- 
vision from the central office; and 4 percent reported that they 
work closely with a supervisor assigned full time to the school. 
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These percents and others on differing bases of tabulations are 
given in item 1 in Appendix Summary Table A.’ 

In two of the categories of possible response there was con- 
siderable difference between supervising principals and teaching 
principals. While 76 percent of the supervising principals re- 
ported receiving some assistance with supervision, only 43 per- 
cent of the teaching principals did so. This difference showed up 
in the choice denoting the principal is bypassed, as reported by 
32 percent of the teaching principals and 1 percent of the super- 
vising principals. 

The problem of time for supervision is particularly acute for 
teaching principals. One reaction to this question was: “Since I 
am a teaching principal in charge of the whole school, it is often 
difficult to do all the things one wants to in developing the 
curriculum and providing better teaching. I have no complaints 
but feel the need of doing so much more.” 

Differences between the replies of men and women on two of 
the choices were small. Twenty-two percent of the men compared 
with 16 percent of the women reported that they had no assist- 
ance with supervision. On the other hand, 4 percent of the men 
and 10 percent of the women reported that they were bypassed 
by supervision from the central office. 

Item 1 in Appendix Summary Table A shows also one more set 
of relationships for supervising principals alone. By total popula- 
tion of urban school districts, the reply that indicated some assist- 
ance with supervision ranged from the high of 90 percent in the 
group 500,000 and over in population to the low of 41 percent in 
the group 2500 to 10,000 in population. On the other hand, the 
reply that indicated no assistance with supervision ranged from 


*See the technical note in the Appendix for a discussion of procedures used in 
conducting the survey and of limitations of the data. The 2421 replies were 
analyzed by several different categories. The first major division was by type of 
principal—supervising and teaching; the replies of each of these groups were 
then analyzed by sex. Then the whole group of replies from supervising principals 
was analyzed on the following bases: total population of the school district, 
regions of the United States, highest earned degree of the supervising principal, 
number of teachers in the school, and total years of experience of the supervising 
principal. It was not feasible to report on each of these bases for each of the 
questions, but the several chapters point out the high lights. The complete de- 
tailed analysis will be kept on file by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. 
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the low of 4 percent in the group 100,000 to 500,000 in population 
to the high of 52 percent in the group 2500 to 10,000 in popula- 
tion. 

Virtually none of the supervising principals reported they are 
bypassed. Their replies by regions to the four choices are shown 
in Table 1. Variations by regions were considerable. Replies that 
indicated some assistance were 65 and 69 percent for New 
England and the Middle Atlantic and 83, 82, and 86 percent for 
the Southeast, Northwest, and Far West. On the other hand, 2 to 
3 in 10 supervising principals in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic reported no assistance with supervision, but only about 
1 in 10 in the Southeast, Northwest, and Far West did so. 


TABLE 1.—RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS FOR 
SUPERVISION, BY REGION 





Principal 
Principal works 
responsible, Principal closely Principal is Number 
Region some responsible, with full- bypassed Total of replies 
assistance no assistance time 
supervisor 
Si ou Care ig e. 5 6 7 
New England.... 65% 31% 3% 1% 100% 137 
Middle Atlantic. 69 25 4 2 100 324 
Southeast....... 83 13 3 l 100 325 
ae 72 23 3 2 100 599 
Southwest....... 76 19 3 2 100 166 
Northwest....... 82 13 4 | 100 135 
| ee 86 12 2 100 307 





The Curriculum, Materials, and Methods 


The ‘question on the role of the principal in shaping the con- 
tent of studies brought reactions that indicated a widespread use 
of the co-operative approach to curriculum development. This 
approach varied with the setting. For example, one principal ex- 
plained: “We have started using the workshop system before and 
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and after the school term opens. We work with the supervisors 
and consultants.” 

For a school system as a whole, one program works as follows: 
“Principal and teacher participation has developed recently. 
Teachers and the principal form study groups in their own build- 
ing and work on released time. These local work sessions are 
followed by meetings of principals, supervisors, and the super- 
intendent for accepting or rejecting building proposals.” 

State requirements, too, may influence curriculum develop- 
ment. The following description shows the relationships among 
the state, county, and local school system: “Our state has require- 
ments developed from the local to the county to the state level. 
From state requirements, counties develop courses of study. 
Local systems follow these courses, in general, and develop plans 
and materials suitable to the local community, such as the de- 
velopment of a guide for study trips in the area and a guide to 
local consultants in special fields.” 

Four descriptions of the part played by principals in developing 
the curriculum are shown in Figure I. Only small percents of 
respondents indicated the two choices which might be char- 
acterized as “following the book.” This is not to say that the other 
two choices are outside legal prescriptions. They are over and 
beyond and indicate varying degrees of local activity in develop- 
ing the curriculum. 

On two of the possible choices there was a considerable dif- 
ference between supervising principals and teaching principals. 
Sixty-two percent of the supervising principals reported co- 
operative curriculum development with adaptation to individual 
schools up to the principal and teachers. Only 39 percent of the 
teaching principals indicated this choice. On the other hand, 
25 percent of the teaching and 6 percent of the supervising 
principals reported that they follow legal prescriptions. Un- 
willingness to engage in co-operative curriculum development is 
not to be inferred for teaching principals from these results. It is 
likely that the time the teaching principal is required to teach 
controls his role in curriculum development. The data in this 
paragraph and the following one are reported in item 2 of Appen- 
dix Summary Table A. 
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FIGURE I—THE PRINCIPAL’S PART IN 
DEVELOPING THE CURRICULUM 


Have some influence 
on local program 
development 


28%, 
Follow legal 
prescriptions 
Follow local 
system program Take part in 


curriculum 
development 


There were small differences between men and women princi- 
pals. Of the supervising principals as a group, 59 percent of the 
men and 67 percent of the women reported co-operative curric- 
ulum development. Of teaching principals as a group, 33 percent 
of the men and 44 percent of the women checked this category. 

Table 2 shows that the percent of supervising principals report- 
ing co-operative development increased as the education of the 
respondents increased. Conversely, the percents reporting closer 
following of prescriptions decreased as education increased. 


Role in Selecting Instructional Materials 


Item 3 in Appendix Summary Table A shows the replies to the 
question on selecting instructional materials. Fifty-nine percent 
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of all principals reported that the faculty, working together, make 
requests for materials in terms of the school program; 20 percent 
reported that they or their representatives work with a school 
system committee; 11 percent reported that they have no standard 
list of materials and that teachers indicate their needs; and 10 
percent reported that they use materials selected by the central 
office. 


TABLE 2.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN DEVELOPING 
THE CURRICULUM, BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 








Two-year 
Description of role Bachelor's |Master’s diploma and 
degree or less degree _— doctor’s degree 
l 2 3 4 
Classroom teachers, principals, and super- 
visors develop curriculum co-operatively . . . 60% 62% 73% 
Follow closely school system program with 
some influence on its development........ 29 29 23 
Carry out prescriptions of state law and local 
ESE a Pere 7 6 l 
Follow closely school system program without 
trying to influence its development........ 4 3 2 
ME sro ta ae estore cose tie alates eee 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies................ eines as ton 113 





The range, in practice, on the selection and availability of 
materials is even wider than these four choices suggest, that is, 
from the school where materials are grossly inadequate and sup- 
plied largely through contributions from the PTA to a highly cen- 
tralized operation. A middle ground is suggested in this comment: 
“Committees of teachers and principals work with central office 
personnel in making recommendations for instructional materials. 
Then these lists are furnished to us, and we request only the actual 
number of items needed.” 

Since size of school system appears to make considerable dif- 
ference in the role of the principal in selecting instructional ma- 
terials, there were substantial differences between the replies of 
supervising principals and the replies of the teaching principals. 
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Emphasis on selection by individual school faculty was reported 
by 59 percent of the supervising principals and 53 percent of the 
teaching principals; school system committee selection was re- 
ported by 22 percent of the supervising principals and 12 per- 
cent of the teaching principals; and individual teacher selection 
was reported by 9 percent of the supervising principals and 24 
percent of the teaching principals. 

For supervising principals as a group, contrasts between those 
in the largest school districts and those in the other population 
groups were sizable. The contrasts can be illustrated with the 
figures for the group of second highest population, the school 
districts of 100,000 to 500,000 total population. Emphasis on 
selection by individual school faculty was reported by 45 per- 
cent of the principals in the largest school districts and 62 percent 
of them from the group of second largest districts; school system 
committee selection was reported by 33 percent of the principals 
in the largest school districts and 22 percent of the second group; 
individual teacher selection was reported by 1 percent of the 
principals in the largest school districts and 5 percent of the 
second group; and central office selection was reported by 21 
percent of the principals in the largest school districts and 11 
percent of the second group. 


TABLE 3.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN SELECTING 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, BY REGION 





Individual Each 
school School system teacher Central office Number 
Region faculty committee indicates selects Total of replies 
selects selects needs 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
New England.... 56% 22% 12% 10% 100% 133 
Middle Atlantic. . 65 16 8 ll 100 318 
Southeast.:..... 73 1] 1] 5 100 323 
IS aca ade 54 29 8 9 100 595 
Southwest....... 65 14 1] 10 100 165 
Northwest....... 57 17 13 13 100 129 
Far West..... rh 49 35 4 12 100 303 
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There were many differences in the replies of supervising 
principals when analyzed on the basis of region. They are shown 
in Table 3. Forty-nine percent of the principals in the Far West 
reported individual school faculty selection and 35 percent re- 
ported school system committee selection. The first percent repre- 
sents the low and the second percent represents the high for the 
respective choices. The other extremes on these two choices were 
reported by supervising principals in the Southeast: 73 percent, 
individual school faculty selection, and 11 percent, school system 
committee selection. 


Role in Determining Specific Methods 


The question on the role of the principal in determining specific 
methods used by classroom teachers offered five choices for 
response. The choices are shown in item 4 of Appendix Summary 
Table A and in Table 4. Of all principals included in the survey, 
39 percent reported that the teacher largely determines methods 
with some principal consultation; 33 percent, great dependence on 
group decisions by faculty committees; 13 percent, close super- 
vision by the principal; 11 percent, close supervision by an instruc- 


TABLE 4.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN DETERMINING 
SPECIFIC TEACHING METHODS, BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 





Two-year 
Bachelor’ s Master’s diploma and 
Part played degree or less degree _ doctor’ s degree 
l 2 3 4 
Each teacher largely determines methods 
used; principal is consulted.............. 40% 39% 34% 
Each teacher makes many decisions but de- 
pends greatly on group decisions by faculty 
IGS ric5 « Ge S. > nue weed © eaSawen a 30 35 51 
Principal keeps close watch on specific methods 
and makes sure that best are used........ 14 16 12 
Instructional supervisor keeps close watch on 
methods and teachers look to him........ 13 9 | 
Each teacher determines his own methods 3 l a 
Tetal..... a win hada AP ; 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies. . . . Pe eer ry tee 1,502 110 
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tional supervisor; and 4 percent, teacher determination of methods 
on his own. 

In applying this question to the individual school, one principal 
offered these modifying comments: “Within the framework of the 
philosophy of our school system, teachers are encouraged to em- 
ploy the methods that appear to be most successful with the 
particular group or pupil concerned.” 

Concerning group decisions a principal wrote: “There is con- 
siderable flexibility in our school on methods, and many decisions 
are made by the groups of teachers involved. Yet we do not use 
a formal or definite committee to study these problems.” 

The matter of group decisions appeared to be the main differ- 
ence between the replies of supervising principals and teaching 
principals. Dependence on group decisions for determining meth- 
ods was reported by 35 percent of the supervising principals and 
18 percent of the teaching principals. Teacher determination was 
reported by 1 percent of the supervising principals and 20 per- 
cent of the teaching principals. 

On the basis of size and for supervising principals alone, there 
was a progression from a low of 24 percent of those in the largest 
school districts to a high of 47 percent of those in the smallest 
school districts on the choice of teacher determination largely 
but with some principal consultation. Other choices did not re- 
sult in as marked a pattern with the exception that the replies of 
the principals in the largest school districts indicate closer super- 
vision of method with less teacher freedom. 

Table 4 shows the replies of supervising principals tabulated 
on the basis of their highest earned degree. The replies indi- 
cating considerable use of group consensus stand out. They 
suggest that the higher the education of the supervising princi- 
pal the more likely he will use group processes. 


The Principal's Role in Pupil Placement 


The replies of all principals on their role in determining pupil 
placement and promotion were as follows: 71 percent reported 
that within the framework of general policies of the school sys- 
tem and some faculty agreements, the teachers work with the 
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parents, the child, and the principal, using tests and other data to 
place each child in terms of his needs; 14 percent reported that 
each teacher decides on whether a child should be failed or pro- 
moted, and the principal just makes the most difficult decisions; 
10 percent reported that most children in their schools are placed 
according to policies and standards developed by the faculty as 
a whole, and the principal shares in developing these; and 5 per- 
cent reported that children are placed and promoted in accord- 
ance with required, system-wide, uniform policies. See item 5 
in Appendix Summary Table A. 

Again, differences in replies of supervising principals and teach- 
ing principals were large. The procedure whereby principal, 
teacher, parent, and child work out the problem was reported 
by 76 percent of the supervising principals compared with 47 
percent of the teaching principals. A good share of this differ- 
ence between the two types of principalships appeared in the 
replies that the teacher decides on failure or promotion, reported 
by 11 percent of the supervising principals and 28 percent of 
the teaching principals. 


TABLE 5.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN DETERMINING 
PUPIL PLACEMENT, BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 








Two-year 
Role Bachelor’ s Master’s diploma and 
degree or less degree  doctor’s degree 
l 2 3 4 
Within framework of general school system 
policies, teacher works with parents, child, 
and principal on placing each child... .. 75% 75% 83% 
Teacher decides on failure or promotion with 
help from principal on difficult cases. . . 1] 12 5 
Children placed according to policies and 
standards developed by the faculty as a 
whole. .... ' eee 8 10 9 
Children placed and promoted in accordance 
with required, system-wide, uniform 
policies wine eras er ye 6 3 3 
Syren, Sa -.2. 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies Serp Spee ae: .. ooo 1,509 110 
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A greater proportion of women principals than men principals 
reported that they followed the procedure where principal, teach- 
er, parent, and child work out the problem. For supervising prin- 
cipals the percents were 72 for men and 81 for women; for teach- 
ing principals the percents were 43 for men and 50 for women. 

This “individual need” procedure was reported proportionately 
more often by supervising principals in the three groups of 
largest population districts (about 80 percent) than in the two 
groups of smaller population districts (about 70 percent). 

On the basis of the highest earned degree of supervising prin- 
cipals, the differences were mainly between those having a 
master’s degree and those having a two-year diploma or a doctor's 
degree. The percents reporting the “individual need” procedure 
in placing pupils were 75 and 83 for the respective groups. These 
and other details are shown in Table 5. 


Sources of New Ideas 


On the whole, elementary school principals are strong believers 
in experimentation. As one principal put it: “The encouragement 
and support of experimentation is vital to the improvement of 
instruction.” 

This section includes a discussion of two aspects of experi- 
mentation, the sources of new ideas and the principal’s approach 
to trying out new ideas. 


Where Ideas Come From 


A major qualification on the question on the sources of new 
ideas was that the idea had to result in a change in practice. Also, 
there was an element of recency; the change had to have taken 
place within the past three years. From six possible choices, 
principals were requested to check one as being the main source. 
The replies of all principals showed this breakdown: conferences 
or workshops. 36 percent; contacts with other principals and 
teachers, 24 percent; administrative or supervisory personnel, 21 
percent; professional reading, 8 percent; parents or other com- 
munity contacts, 7 percent; and college courses, 4 percent. In 
these totals the striking difference appears to be in the relatively 
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high place accorded conferences and personal contacts and the 
relatively low place accorded professional reading and college 
courses. The details on this question are shown in item 6 in 
Appendix Summary Table A. 

On two of the possible answers there was considerable differ- 
ence between the replies of supervising principals and the replies 
of teaching principals. Thirty-seven percent of the supervising 
principals and 29 percent of the teaching principals reported 
conferences or workshops as the main source of new ideas, but 
college courses gave new ideas to 3 and 11 percent respectively. 

There were some small differences in replies of men and 
women: 35 percent of the men supervising principals and 41 per- 
cent of the women reported conferences and workshops to be the 
main source of a new idea; 26 percent of the men and 21 per- 
cent of the women reported contacts with other principals and 
teachers as their main source; and 19 percent of the men and 23 
percent of the women reported administrative or supervisory 
personnel as their main source. 

Three percent of the men teaching principals and 11 percent 
of the women reported parents or other community contacts to be 
the main source of a new idea, and 15 percent of the men and 8 
percent of the women reported college courses as the main 
source. 

The replies of supervising principals as a whole showed a dis- 
tinct pattern on the basis of school system size for one source of 
new ideas: administrative or supervisory personnel. The replies 
ranged from a high of 36 percent of the principals in the group of 
largest school districts to a low of 15 percent in the group of 
smallest school districts. 

Table 6 shows the replies of supervising principals tabulated 
on the basis of the highest earned degree. The percents reporting 
conferences or workshops as the main source of new ideas de- 
crease as education increases. The percents reporting contacts 
with other principals and teachers as the main source of new 
ideas increase as education increases. The percents of principals 
with bachelor’s and master’s degrees reporting administrative and 
supervisory personnel were both higher than the percent of those 
having the two-year diploma or more. 
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TABLE 6.—MAIN SOURCE OF SOME NEW IDEA RESULTING IN 











- CHANGE OF PRACTICE, REPORTED BY SUPERVISING 
ze PRINCIPALS, BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
in | 
Two-year 
Source Bachelor’ s Master’ s diploma and 
r- degree or less degree doctor’s degree 
25 ] 2 3 4 
§ 
d Conferences or workshops............. ... 44% 36% 29% 
it Contacts with other principals and teachers.. 19 25 32 
Administrative or supervisory personnel... . . 19 21 16 
d NINN MINE 0G hlidinin ko a heck eee 7 8 12 
x Parents or other community contacts........ 7 7 5 
e 0 fae irre - 4 3 6 
s FN go sce ae Ue Ack ae A NO 100% 100% 100% 
| ae re er re 315 1,398 107 
3 
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Trying Out New Ideas 


Trying out new ideas is not the same as flitting from one thing 


t 

> to another in the school program. Attitudes toward ideas may 
3 well mean the difference between programs that are improving 
' and those that are standing still or even dying. 


One school system handles new ideas in this way: “In our city, 
‘ curriculum centers in various subject areas are set up to experi- 
ment with new ideas and materials. After a period of testing, 
demonstrations are given city-wide. The results of the experi- 
ments and demonstrations then affect the development of courses 
of study.” 

When elementary school principals were asked what their ap- 
proach was toward trying out new ideas, they replied as follows: 
80 percent said that they like to experiment with new ideas; 13 
percent said that they prefer to have other schools experiment 
first; and 7 percent said that before accepting new ideas, they 
need to pay more attention to the three R’s. Full details on this 
question appear in item 7 in Appendix Summary Table A. 

Proportionately more supervising principals than teaching 
principals reported that they like to experiment with new ideas. 
The percents were 81 and 75 respectively. 
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There were only small differences between the replies of men 
and women to this question. For example, 8 percent of the men 
and 15 percent of the women indicated that more attention to the 
three R’s was needed first. 

Table 7 shows the replies of supervising principals by region. 
Relatively, the range of percents liking to experiment was from a 
low of 72 percent in the Southwest and New England to a high 
of 89 percent in the Northwest. 


TABLE 7.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S APPROACH TO TRYING 
OUT NEW IDEAS, BY REGION 








Prefer others Pay more 

Region Like to to experiment attention to Total Number 

experiment first three R’s first of replies 
—_ - l a _ 2 3 40 . 5 eo 6 
New England........ ... I2G, 19% 9% 100% 129 
Middle Atlantic............ 85 10 5 100 311 
Southeast............... . 82 10 8 100 314 
ee ere 80 14 6 100 577 
Southwest......... hb be ee 72 17 1] 100 155 
Northwest....... pong, CO 9 2 100 122 
gg, Se 12 4 100 296 





The higher the earned degree, the larger the proportion of 
supervising principals who reported liking to experiment: 76 per- 
cent of those with a bachelor’s degree, 81 percent of those with a 
master's degree, and 91 percent of those with a two-year diploma 
or doctor's degree. On the other two possible answers the percents 
decreased as the education of the respondents increased. See 
Table 8. 

One of the amazing findings about the principal's approach to 
experimentation was the great number who indicated that they 
liked to experiment. Maybe that is the way anyone would answer 
if he were in a similar situation. However, there is no reason 
to doubt the genuineness of the replies. It may well be that they 


reflect the elementary school principal’s approach to education 
in general. 
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TABLE 8.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S APPROACH TO TRYING 
OUT NEW IDEAS, BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 





Two-year 
Approach Bachelor’ s Master’s diploma and 
degree or less degree doctor’s degree 
l 2 3 4 
Like to experiment with new ideas......... 76% 81% 91% 
Prefer to have other schools experiment and 
Gens try HOGER GUE. wn 5 once cc cwieeas eae 14 13 5 
Before accepting new ideas, we need to pay 
more attention to the three R’s........... 10 6 4 
6s a a Sic ws eek ota eee ae 100% 100% 100% 
NE OE OI io oie oso dias pide eaaes 335 ] ,461 108 





Ways of Effective Supervision 


Two questions in the survey were directed toward how the 
principal contributes to the improvement of instruction within 
his own school and in the school system as a whole. Nine possible 
choices were offered for one question and eight for the other but 
with instruction to check only one answer in each, the most effec- 
tive way. 

The disadvantage to the wording of these two questions is that 
principals regularly employ several procedures in accomplishing 
their purposes. As one principal wrote: “All principals use many 
methods for the improvement of instruction. The particular 
method may vary with the instructional problem involved.” 

The advantage to limiting the choice to one is that it tends to 
focus attention. Thus, the relative numbers would be more 
meaningful than if several answers were permitted. 


Improvement Within Own School 


Item 8 in Appendix Summary Table A shows that two of the 
possible choices were reported much more often than the other 
six: providing many instructional materials and maintaining high 
morale (47 percent), and helping individual teachers identify, 
study, and take action on problems in their own classes (30 per- 
cent). 
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The materials-and-morale factor was reported by 48 percent 
of the supervising principals and 39 percent of the teaching prin- 
cipals, while the individual-teacher-assistance factor was reported 
by 29 percent of the supervising principals and 35 percent of the 
teaching principals. 

How several of the ways come into play can be illustrated by 
the comment of a principal as follows: “I believe that the key to 
improvement in the school is the morale of teachers and their 
rapport with the principal. However, classroom visiting is also 
important since we cannot discuss classroom problems and prog- 
ress unless the principal has an understanding from firsthand 
observation. Furthermore, if relationships are good, teachers 
want the principal to visit. Teachers working in small groups im- 


prove their work, provided the groups are formed from felt needs 
of the participants.” 


Improving Instruction in the School 
System as a Whole 


There are real contrasts in the views of principals on how they 
contribute to improvement of instruction in the school system as 
a whole. 

Some see considerable value in system-wide work. This view 
was expressed by one as follows: “One of the best ways to keep 
fresh in the teaching profession and grow in interest and efficiency 


is to serve on curriculum committees of the school system as an 
active, contributing member.” 


Some principals believe that they contribute most by doing 
the job in their own school well. This viewpoint is explained in 
these words: “In my opinion, the quality of classroom instruction 
improves directly with the time the principal spends on the job 
and, conversely, deteriorates directly with the time the principal 
spends attending conferences.” 

Three of the eight possible ways in which the principal con- 
tributes most effectively to improving instruction in the .school 
system as a whole were reported as follows: joining with other 
principals in the study and improvement of school system prac- 
tices, 42 percent; trying to do own work at own school well, 22 
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percent; and bringing new ideas and constructive criticism to 
appropriate persons, 19 percent. See item 9in Appendix Summary 
Table A 

There were large differences between supervising principals 
and teaching principals on replies to two of the choices. Joining 
with other principals was reported by 45 percent of the super- 
vising principals and 25 percent of the teaching principals. Doing 
their own work well was reported by 18 percent of the super- 
vising principals and 44 percent of the teaching principals. 

For supervising principals as a group, system-wide study by 
principals was reported relatively more often in the larger cities 
than in the smaller cities, while bringing new ideas and construc- 
tive criticism to appropriate persons was reported relatively more 
often in the smaller cities than in the larger cities. 


The Principal at Work 


In the survey principals were encouraged to include at least 
one specific example of how they handled a problem that arose 
in their school. Two of these examples are presented in this sec- 
tion. 

The setting for the first example is a university city where 
there has been an influx of non-English-speaking children ss 
the close of World War II. This is the story of the principal: 
contacted a professor at the university and interested him in 
our problem, and won his approval for establishing a basic English 
course in my school for these children. The professor supplied 
materials, texts, films, and teachers. He also trained two of our 
teachers to take over this work. 

“This class has continued to the present with great success. 
Over 300 children ranging in age from nine (minimum age of 
class) to 19 (maximum age of class) have first learned their 
adopted language in this class and have taken their proper places 
in the regular classrooms of our school system with a minimum 
loss of time in adjustment.” 

The second example is a problem that faces every principal 
and school staff, the professional improvement of the staff. Here 
is the illustration: “The one activity which has contributed most 
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to the professional growth of our staff has been our faculty study 
program. This is well organized and democratic, with a teacher 
elected as leader and a problem selected that is important to all. 
This year our problem is: How can we help children solve their 
problems? 


“Last year we studied the causes of behavior. This study has 
improved the attitude of teachers toward children with special 
problems. Now the teachers tend to look first to see what causes 
a child to behave the way he does. Then, with greater under- 
standing, we seek ways to help him.” 


In a single chapter such as this, it is only possible to barely 
touch on how the principal functions in the area of supervision. 
However, the questions considered provide some significant indi- 
cation of the way the principal works today. 


The supervisory function in the individual school is centered 
very largely on the school principal with some assistance from 
the central office, especially in the larger school systems. Seventy- 
one percent of the principals reported that they are responsible 
for instructional supervision and improvement in their schools 
and have some assistance from a supervisor of instruction or 
similar person. 


Today's principal can be characterized as one who works pri- 
marily through co-operative relationships: he does not go it 
alone; he is not a legalist, but neither is he a weak personality. 
The replies to the questions on the curriculum, materials, and 
pupil promotion and placement support this observation. On the 
curriculum question, 59 percent of the principals indicated that 
they plan with classroom teachers and supervisors to develop co- 
operatively the content of studies for the school system. The 
adaptation of these plans to the individual school is left to the 
teachers and the principal. On materials, 59 percent of the 
principals indicated that their faculty, working together, makes 
requests for materials in terms of the program of the school; within 
limits of budget and local policies they get what they need. On 
pupil promotion and placement, 71 percent of the principals re- 
ported that within the framework of general policies of the school 
system and some faculty agreements, the teachers work with 
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principals, parents, and the child, using tests and other data to 
place each child in terms of his needs. 

In the areas of methods of instruction and effective ways of 
supervision there was no predominant indication from the avail- 
able choices. The implication is that today’s principal uses several 
ways in each of the areas. 

This chapter did not make comparisons with the 1948 and 1928 
surveys on the role of the principal in the area of supervision be- 
cause it was necessary to change the wording of the 1958 ques- 
tions to better reflect present-day conditions. The impression, 
however, is that the principal has come a long way in regarding 
responsibility for supervision in a professional way. 
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Part Two: The Principal 


as Instructional Supervisor 


MALVINA W. LIEBMAN 


se at who put their faith more strongly in teachers than 
“educational materials,” who can open for these teachers new 
vistas of inspiration and understanding, and whose super vision 
recognizes in the purposes of education something more than 
mere literacy, hold within their power the moral and intellectual 
triumph of America. 

This triumph of America is now not assumed to be inevitable. 
Between World Wars I and II there was less question about the 
outcome. After all, we had helped to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Graustarkian kingdoms were toppling; scientific 
advances and the rising standards of living spiraled the hopes of 
the world toward a modern utopian era. America was showing 
the way to a better life for everyone. 

Then there arose in some countries three modern horsemen of 
the apocalypse, economic depression, war, and fanatic totali- 
tarianism; and they rode over the world. The results of the en- 
suing tragic years have been many, but probably none is as 
fundamental to the course of future events as the latest viewing 
of public education in the United States. 

Educators have constantly been reviewing and revising ma- 
terials, methods, purposes, and goals. But never before have so 
many people, outside the profession, found these various aspects 
of education so interesting, important, or controversial. 

This is probably highly complimentary. Public education in 
this country has achieved such importance that any question of 
its continued high quality causes almost violent reaction and 


~ Malvina W. Liebman is director of elementary education, Dade County, 
Florida, Public Schools. 
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concern. Much of the criticism is the result of the confusion 
and breathlessness in which the world finds itself as a result of 
the double-quick tempo of recent events. Perhaps it is natural 
to regard with nostalgia those calmer days when we were not 
quite so confused or harried or threatened by our own powers 
of complete destruction. It is not surprising that many believe 
that the education given them prepared them better for the world 
in which they found themselves and are convinced that the same 
kind of education would serve their children well. Some realize, 
of course, that the medicine which relieved grandpa’s lumbago 
last year may not cure Junior's mumps. 

But despite the many good intentions and sincere concerns 
which precipitate the headlines, books, and articles, these are 
the times that try educators’ souls and convictions. And these 
are also the times to look, as everyone else seems to be doing, at 
all aspects of educational responsibility. This is the time not 
merely to look, but to see, to perceive, and to understand the im- 
plications for the future. This requires super vision! 

Few mature people have been able to maintain 20-20 vision— 
a clear perspective of things both far and near. The principal’s 
interpretation of responsibility for the instructional program is 
often affected by the myopia of such persistent problems as 
getting the first- -grade slow-reading group beyond the primer. 
Conversely, the overwhelming, broad problems and purposes of 
education in the twentieth century have afflicted others with a 
farsightedness which excludes clear vision of the immediate prob- 
lems. Some have become preoccupied with such questions as: 
What is the primary purpose of education in the United States? 
Is it literacy for its own sake? Is it the production of an even 
greater abundance of material goods? Is it the achievement of 
more leisure time? It is the ability to send manned vehicles into 
space? Is it the development of the mind and body and ethics of 
man for purposes which go beyond the material achievements 
themselves? Somewhere between the two extremes of vision re- 
sides the well-balanced, controlled, super vision of the effective 
principal. An awareness and recognition of the larger, distant 
goals point out the direction toward which the nearer footpaths 
of daily and intimate work with a faculty lead. 
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The principal occupies a unique position of opportunity and 
responsibility in the planning and supervision of the instructional 
program. Research indicates this area as the one of greatest con- 
cern to principals and as the one to which they would like to 
devote themselves more fully. However, the demands of com- 
munity relations and general administration seem to prevent the 
accomplishment of this desire. 

Should we not, at this time, re-evaluate some of the time- 
consuming activities which engage the attention of principals? 
Should we not consider the public relations values of an improved 
program of instruction resulting from additional time given it by 
the principal? 

The principal is and must be the instructional leader of the 
school—the best informed, the most readily available, the inspired 
guide, and the farsighted organizer of faculty efforts. 

The recent survey conducted by the NEA Research Division 
indicates that about 71 percent of the principals responding feel 
directly responsible for the instructional program. It would be 
interesting to find out how often during a month each one had 
been in every classroom of his school and for what purpose and for 
how long. Of the various techniques used by principals for super- 
vising the program, none exceeds in effectiveness or in helpfulness 
that of constructively purposeful visiting. Consistent and con- 
tinuous personal contacts with teachers focused on the instruc- 
tional program seem to be basic to effective supervision. 

Much has been written about group techniques and about 
democratic procedures. Yet, there has been much misunderstand- 
ing and inadvertent abuse of democratic group techniques. For 
instance, it sometimes happens that choices are enumerated to, 
or proposed by, a faculty, followed by a vote to determine which 
course should be adopted or which decision made. The results 
are then considered good because they were the result of “demo- 
cratic procedure.” Perhaps there is no supervisory role of greater 
importance than that performed by the principal who foresees 
the need for a decision and leads the faculty through the process 
of exploring and studying the problem and the possible solutions. 
Group decisions, based on information and experience, are demo- 
cratic. The mere process of voting does not make them so. Nor 
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is it undemocratic for the principal to help in implementing the 
decision or to assume responsibility for seeing that it is carried out. 
Schools have sometimes floundered in directionless confusion as 
a result of “democratic procedures” which permit each teacher to 
operate as a small autocracy in matters of methods, materials, 
standards, and purposes. Democratic procedures do not eliminate 
supervisory leadership. 

Since almost 60 percent of the principals depend upon the de- 
velopment of the curriculum through the co-operative efforts . 
faculties and others (item 2 in Appendix Summary Table A), i 
seems unquestionably important to prepare, encourage, and in- 
spire members of the faculty to make worthy and considered de- 
cisions. 

The super vision of the principal must be utilized to recognize 
the school’s needs and perceive the means of carrying on a con- 
tinuous inservice growth program. Such programs may take 
many forms. Among the common ones are planned meetings, 
conferences, sharing of the research and pertinent literature, and 
encouragement of further study. Because effective supervision 
does not use methods of force or coercion, it requires working with 
individuals to achieve results agreed upon by the group as being 
desirable. 

Living as we do in a land and era of material abundance, the 
temptation to measure worth by this standard is great. Intel- 
lectually we recognize the fact that goods and materials do not of 
themselves solve problems. However, we have been so condi- 
tioned by the effects of modern advertising that the latest book, 
map, or educational game seems to many to be the panacea which 
we have long sought. 

There are frequently only minor differences among the leading 
products of a type, and none may be drastically different from 
those issued five years ago. Yet so completely do we sell ourselves 
on these “necessary” materials that too often we feel that good 
teaching cannot be carried on without them. Here, again, the 
clear penetrating super vision of the principal is needed to pull 
into perspective the temporarily fascinated gaze of teachers. 

Excellent books and other material, even when wisely pur- 
chased, constitute no guarantee of improvement in the program. 
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Possession of and exposure to these aids to instruction are not 
sufficient to make them effective. All the high-quality teaching 
materials are scientifically designed to accomplish definite results 
—if used according to the suggestions included. When an invest- 
ment is made in such materials, it is needlessly wasteful not to 
require their proper use. Since the majority of schools select in- 
structional materials through faculty consideration and request 
(item 3 in Appendix Summary Table A), it follows that there is 
implied or explicit commitment to use them to best advantage. 

Not only are we conditioned by the advertising to which we 
are constantly exposed, but also our standards of what is interest- 
ing and worth sharing are greatly affected by the modern media 
of communication. Television, stereophonic sound, and the wide- 
angle screen have altered our standards for assembly programs, 
the visual aspects of units of work, and the field trip. Without 
careful review of purposes and possible benefits the dramatic and 
the colorful could easily replace the worthwhile. 

The need for the leadership and supervision of the principal 
in the instructional program in no way diminishes the value of 
co-operation and the group approach to problem solving. Our faith 
in democracy is predicated on our faith in and respect for the 
reasoning process of the group. Skillful supervision counts heavily 
upon this and uses its influential position to further the talents, 
skills, and leadership abilities of each member of the group. 

Through the super vision of the principal the group can more 
easily recognize and refresh its vision of the vast and marvelous 
promise of education in a democracy. The possibility of a future 
freed of the shackles of economic har dship, pestilence, prejudice, 
war, and fear lies in the inspired instructional leadership of the 


principal. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


The Principal and Administration 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


— variations among school systems are characteristic 
of the elementary school principalship as a part of school 
administration. The range in status can be illustrated best in 
the words of individual principals. 

In some school systems, the elementary school principal is 
fully appreciated as a professional person. For example, one 
principal wrote: “My role as principal is rather unique because 
the superintendent and members of his staff seem to have con- 
fidence in my ability to work and get along with others. They 
give me much freedom in my work with development of staff 
and pupils.” 

However, a position, once good, does not necessarily remain 
that way. Another principal said: “Our school system is growing 
from a medium-sized one to a large one. We had a large measure 
of freedom and local autonomy which we are beginning to lose 
to standardizations.” 

Then there is the school administration that flies the banner 
of participation, but the principal knows it is a camouflage. One 
such principal declared: “The city-wide administration makes 
much of participation in policy making and planning. In actual 
practice there is little reliance upon teacher and principal parti- 
cipation. Principals are held in low esteem. At times there is a 
condition bordering upon open rebellion.” 

A principal who seeks to work as he should but is thwarted 
wrote: “As principal I believe I am not given enough leeway 
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in operating the school and am not consulted as much as I should 
be by responsible persons over me.” 

Expressions such as these lead to several questions: Is the 
principalship moving toward increased professionalization in 
the conduct of certain functions? What kind of effect does 
bigness of a school system have on the work of the individual 
principal? What effect does a principal’s preparation have on his 
work? 

With these questions as background, this chapter is concerned 
with certain aspects of the principal as an administrator. Two 
questions concern the principal’s administrative role in the school 
system as a whole, and four questions concern the principal’s 
administrative role in the individual school. 


The Principal's Role in the Administration 
of the School System 


The primary emphasis of the survey was on the individual 
principal as he functions in his school. In a few cases it was 
desirable to base the questions on the school system. Two such 
questions are discussed in this section: (a) the principal's 
understanding of the school system administration’s view of his 
leadership role and (b) the principal’s role in developing edu- 
cational policies for the school system. 


Leadership Role of the Principal 


Principals were requested to indicate their understanding of 
the administration’s view of the place of the elementary school 
principal in the school system by checking one of three suggested 
choices as follows: (a) The principal is recognized publicly 
as the head of his school with considerable authority to plan, 
organize, and administer the educational program in it. (b) 
The principal is viewed as the administrative head of the school, 
assigned primarily to carry out the policies of the central office. 
He is given some encouragement to plan for his school com- 
munity. (c) The principal is neither encouraged nor author- 
ized to proceed independently to alter his own school’s program 
in any significant manner. These three descriptions of status 
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can be referred to as recognition of the principal as leader, 


‘supporter, or follower. 


Fifty-four percent of all principals replying estimated their 
position as that of leader, 41 percent as that of supporter, and 
5 percent as that of follower. The differences between the 
two groups, supervising principals and teaching principals, were 
large. The mode in the estimates of supervising principals was 
that they (59 percent) were recognized as leaders. The mode in 
the estimates of teaching principals was that they (54 percent) 
were recognized as supporters. These facts are given in Table 
9 and item 10, Appendix Summary Table A. 


TABLE 9.—THE SCHOOL SYSTEM ADMINISTRATION’S VIEW 
OF ROLE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 








Supervising Teaching All 
View principals _ principals _ principals 

] 2 3 4 

Recognized as leader.............. Esccentes 59% 28% 54% 
Recognized as supporter.................. 3 54 41 
Recognized a6 TOMOWE?S.. woe cic ns 2 18 5 

Ls sSche ke ea Sy i aes ; 100% 100% 100% 
ge ee eee so. Se 410 2,410 





Fifty-eight percent of the supervising principals in school 
districts of 10,000 to 30,000, 30,000 to 100,000, and 500,000 
or more population estimated their position to be that of leader. 
Sixty-four percent of the principals in school districts of 100,000 
to 500,000 population estimated themselves as leaders, and in 
the 2500 to 10,000 population group this estimate was made by 
54 percent. 

There were marked regional differences. Table 10 shows that 
the Southeast has the largest proportion of supervising principals 
who understood their position to be that of leader—72 percent. 
The smallest proportion was in the Northwest—42 percent. One 
wonders whether such differences reflect traditional attitudes 
in the region, the supervising principal's length of service 
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in his present position, the influence of educational institutions, 
or other possibilities. 


TABLE 10.—THE SCHOOL SYSTEM ADMINISTRATION’S VIEW 
OF ROLE OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, BY REGION 





Recognized Recognized Recognized 


Region 


] 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Southeast . 
Middle. 
Southwest 
Northwest 

Far West. 


as leader 


2 
51% 
60 
72 
56 
63 
42 
59 


as supporter 

3 

46% 

37 

27 

41 

34 

56 

40 


as follower 


4 


ov 
3% 


3 
] 
3 
3 
2 
] 


Total 
5 


100% 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Number 
of replies 


6 


136 
325 
328 
603 
165 
135 
308 





The data strongly suggest that higher status for the super- 
vising principal goes with the amount of education he has. As 
shown in Table 11, the percents of su ervising principals rec- 
ognized as leaders increased as amount of education increased, 
and the percents of those recognized as supporters and followers 


decreased. 


TABLE 11.—THE SCHOOL SYSTEM ADMINISTRATION’S VIEW OF 
ROLE OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 





Description of view 
l 


Recognized as leader . 


Recognized as supporter . 


Recognized as follower. . . 


Total 


Number of replies. 





Bachelor’ s Master’s Two-year diploma 
degree or less degree and doctor’s degree 
2 3 4 
54% 59% 72% 
42 39 27 
4 2 I 
100% 100% 100% 
360 1,527 113 
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Figure II suggests that regard for the principalship has in- 
creased over the years. In 1948, 44 percent of the supervising 
principals regarded themselves as leaders; in 1958, 59 percent. 
The 1928 survey did not include a comparable question. 


FIGURE II—ADMINISTRATION VIEW OF 
PLACE OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 





Followers 7% 





Supporters 








Leaders 








1948 1958 


Participation in Developing Policy 


Closely related to the preceding topic is the principal's partici- 
pation in developing educational policies for the school system 
as a whole. All principals included in the survey reported as 
follows: 5 percent said they were not consulted; 11 percent 
said they might be asked to comment upon policies developed 
by the central office; 18 percent said they were allowed to com- 
ment on central office policies and were given some encourage- 
ment to propose policies; and 66 percent said they and other 
principals were encouraged to suggest policies and to help 
develop them. See item 11, Appendix Summary Table A. 
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The differences in replies between supervising principals 
and teaching principals were considerable. The weight of them 
was in the direction of much more participation by supervising 
principals than by teaching principals. For example, 70 percent 
of the supervising principals replied that they were encouraged 
to suggest policies and to help develop them while only 50 
percent of the teaching principals indicated this degree of 
participation. 


The Principal's Role in the Individual School 


The four questions on certain aspects of administrative re- 
sponsibility of the principal in his individual school are dis- 
cussed in this section. The topics are: (a) selecting the staff, 
(b) evaluating the work of teachers, (c) preparing the budget, 
and (d) planning the school building. 


Selecting the School Staff 


In most aspects of the principalship considered in this survey 
there is no standard against which the characteristic in question 
can be measured. By elimination, however, one can arrive at 
what seems to be desirable practice. In the matter of selecting 
the faculty, for instance, it would surely be undesirable for the 
central office to have all the say. Equally undesirable from many 
standpoints would be the principal's power to employ teachers 
without assistance from the central office. Professionalism 
demands some mutual consultation. 

One principal expressed his position on this question as fol- 
lows: “In order that a school faculty work as a team, it is of 
the utmost imporiance that an elementary school principal be 
given the privilege of interviewing applicants and recommending 
qualified personnel.” 

Another principal wrote: “An increasing effort is being made 
by our administrators to consult with principals about teacher 
selection.” J 

But teacher selection is a troubled area of operation accord- 
ing to this principal: “Sometimes I get to interview candidates 
for teaching positions, but teachers are employed whether or not 
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I approve. The reason is partly lack of choice among candidates 
and partly line and staff ideas of the administration.” 


From the standpoint of all principals—Item 12 in Appendix 
Summary Table A shows the major breakdowns of the data on 
the role of the principal in selecting the faculty for his school. 
In decreasing order of percents, total replies to the four pos- 
sible choices were distributed as follows: 45 percent reported 
that all assignments are made by the central office with the 
principal having no say in selection; 37 percent reported that 
the principal has authority to present specifications and to ac- 
cept or reject from among several candidates; 17 percent re- 
ported that the principal is expected to outline qualifications, 
examine personnel records, interview applicants, and recommend 
candidates for assignment; 1 percent reported that the princi- 
pal employs teachers without assistance from the central office. 
The two outstanding facts are the large proportion of principals 
who have no voice in the selection of their staff, and if they 
participate, the most common way is for the principal to present 
his needs and then accept or reject from among several candi- 
dates. 


Between groups there was considerable variation in the pro- 
portions of principals having no part in selecting faculty. Of 
the supervising principals, 40 percent reported that they had 
no voice in selection of their staff while 73 percent of the teaching 
principals reported that they had no voice. 


There was also considerable difference between men and 
women on this item. Forty-two percent of the men reported 
having no voice in the selection of their staff compared with 51 
percent of the women. 


From the standpoint of supervising principals only—Lack of 
participation in the selection process was greatest in the biggest 
cities and smallest in the smallest cities. The percents of 
supervising principals having no say were: 55 in the 500,000 
or more population group, 40 in the 100,000 to 500,000 popula- 
tion group, 40 in the 30,000 to 100,000 population group, 35 in 
the 10,000 to 30,000 population group, and 32 in the 2500 to 
10,000 population group. 
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TABLE 12.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN 
SELECTING THE FACULTY, BY REGION 





All assign- Principal Principal 
ments made has some has much 


by central say in sayin Principal Number 
Region office selection selection employs Total _ of replies 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 

New England......... 53% 27% 20% ; 100% 135 
Middle Atlantic....... 44 32 24 100 325 
Southeast............. 23 43 32 2% 100 323 
SR RR 48 37 15 ac 100 601 
pemlwent............ BB 50 23 ] 100 164 
| rn» 36 7 me 100 135 
ok. See eee 52 15 ] 100 305 





Table 12 shows that regional variations were great. No voice 
in selection was reported by 57 percent of the supervising prin- 
cipals in the Northwest and 53 percent of them in New England. 
On the other hand, only 23 percent of the supervising principals 
in the Southeast reported having no voice and 26 percent in 
the Southwest. 


Considerable change in the role of the supervising principal 
in teacher selection has taken place in the past 30 years as 
pointed up in Table 13. Between 1928 and 1948 participation by 
the supervising principal in teacher selection increased. But 


TABLE 13.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN 
SELECTING THE FACULTY, SURVEY YEARS 














Role 1928 1948 1958 
I 2 3 4 
All assignments made by central office... ... 26% 20% 40% 
Principal has some say in selection......... 50 46 39 
Principal has much say in selection......... 22 27 ~ 20 
Principal employs..........  acaneepdegta ones 2 7 1 





Total . 


‘nace eee 100% 100% 100% 
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between 1948 and 1958 a turn toward no participation was 
marked. However, one cannot say that this situation stems from 
the attitude of the central administration. It is well known that 
for years many school systems have not had the privilege of 
selectivity in the employment of teachers. 


Evaluating the Work of Teachers 


There are many ways in which a principal may discharge his 
obligation for evaluating the work of teachers. In this survey, 
the percents of replies of all principals on the kind of responsi- 
bility exercised were as follows: 28 percent report only on 
probationary teachers; 23 percent rate all teachers annually 
or oftener, using a rating sheet or scale provided by the central 
office; 17 percent make an annual descriptive report of teach- 
ing effectiveness for each teacher; 16 percent are not required 
to make teacher evaluations; 10 percent follow a program for 
all personnel that includes a teacher’s self-appraisal and a princi- 
pal’s appraisal; 3 percent rate teachers biennially or less often; 
and 3 percent report other types of practice. See item 13, 
Appendix Summary Table A. 

A central problem in evaluation of work is to make the ap- 
praisal constructive and worth something. How this goal can 
be approached is expressed in this principal’s words: “There 
is an annual rating sheet to be filled out by the principal and 
reported to the superintendent, but the teacher and I always 
complete the forms together from conferences through the year 
on both strong and weak points.” 

Without discussing the merits of whether the evaluation should 
be by a formal rating sheet or through some other procedure, the 
survey included one question on whether or not the principal's 
evaluation affected teachers’ salaries. This question was asked 
because of the current interest in this subject. 

In one school system the problem is handled in this way, 
states the principal: “I annually submit at least one written 
evaluation of each returning teacher and three for each new 
teacher. These evaluations do not affect salaries except when 
teachers are put on probation. In such cases no annual increment 
is given on the contract salary.” 
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Item 14 in Appendix Summary Table A shows that the evalua- 
tions made by 6 percent of all principals included in the study 
affect teachers’ salaries. It also shows that evaluations by rela- | 
tively more supervising principals than teaching principals affect 
salaries. 

For supervising principals alone, evaluations of relatively 
more principals in the smaller places than in the larger places 
affect teachers’ salaries. 

As indicated in Table 14, the proportions of supervising princi- 
pals reporting that their evaluations affected teachers’ salaries 
varied quite widely among the regions from a low of 1 percent 
in the Southwest to a high of 15 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
region. In broader terms, more supervising principals in the 
East than in the West can affect teachers’ salaries through their 
evaluations. 


TABLE 14.—RATING OR EVALUATION BY SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES, BY REGION 





Principal’ s 
Principal’s ratings do 
ratings affect not affect 


teachers’ teachers’ Question Number 

Region salaries salaries does not apply Total of replies 
] 2 3 4 5 6 
New England aa 13% 75% 12% 100% 134 
Middle Atlantic. . . 15 78 7 100 321 
Southeast. .... 6 77 17 100 322 
Middle. . 7 83 10 100 598 
Southwest . ] 89 10 100 166 
Northwest . — 3 88 9 100 134 
Far West. 4 94 2 100 308 





The percents of supervising principals whose evaluations af- 
fected salaries increased as the amount of education increased. 
Table 15 shows the percents of supervising principals whose 
evaluations affect teachers’ salaries gradated as follows: for super- i 
vising principals with a bachelor’s degree or less, 5 percent; for 
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those with a master’s degree, 7 percent; for those with a two-year 
diploma or a doctor's degree, 16 percent. 


TABLE 15.—RATING OR EVALUATION BY SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES, BY EDUCATION 








Two-year 
Bachelor’ s Master’s diploma and 
Item degree or less degree doctor’s degree 
l 2 3 4 
Principal’s ratings affect 
MCUE SRE, oss 5 ch ke daacdars 5% 71% 16% 
Principal’s ratings do not affect 
ee 82 84 78 
Question does not apply ree Te 13 9 6 
WL a a here at ee eens ap 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies. . ane ee ee 357 1,516 110 





Preparing the Individual School Budget 


Another aspect of administration of concern to the principal 
is the preparation of the budget. The question on budgeting 
did not apply to whether or not participation was limited to 
specific items of the individual school needs such as supplies. 
It was pointed toward the amount of consultation between the 
individual school and the central office. 

Four possible choices were offered in the question on budget- 
ing. The usual practice (48 percent) was for the principal 
to report the general needs of his school to the central office 
with final decision resting there. In decreasing order, 25 per- 
cent of the principals reported that they had nothing much 
to do with the budget, 17 percent reported that a sum of money 
was budgeted for each school and the principal together with 
the teachers determined how it was to be spent, and 10 percent 
reported that the principal and teachers are expected to prepare 
budget proposals based upon a planned program. See item 15, 
Appendix Summary Table A. 

Some of the budgeting procedures were explained in more 
detail by reporting principals. Here is an example: “Our school 
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system budget is set up by the administration and school board, 
but each school is allotted proportionate amounts to be spent 
for library books, music supplies, and other instructional aids. 
The teachers and I decide upon which items. Repairs, altera- 
tions, and maintenance are handled through the central office.” 


A considerably different procedure was reported by another 
principal: “The central office does not set up building budgets 
for the library, room supplies, art supplies, and supplementary 
materials. These budget items are arrived at upon advice of 
building principals who have worked with teachers and con- 
sultants. Other budget areas are not scheduled specifically, but 
district philosophy is to provide the things necessary for the 
best learning situation. We like our setup.” 

Further analysis of the data for supervising principals in- 
dicates progress toward their participation in budgeting. Table 
16 shows that the higher the earned degree the greater the 
percent of supervising principals participating in preparing the 
school budget. 

While the question on budgeting in the 1958 survey offered 
one more choice of response than the similar question in 1948 


TABLE 16.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN 
PREPARING THE BUDGET, BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 





Two-year 





Bachelor’ s Master’ s diploma and 
Role degree or less degree doctor’s degree 
I 2 3 4 
Has nothing much to do with 
the budget...... ae 27% 22% 12% 
Reports general needs of the school, 
but decisions are central... . Aus 48 47 44 
Sum of money is budgeted; teachers and 
principal determine how it is spent. . 16 19 25 
Principal and teachers prepare budget 
proposals based upon planned pro- 
~__ Sr ¥ 6 een ee 9 12 _19 
ee 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies... . . 5 ie dn ehh ra 1,525 113 
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offered, the trend in the direction of more participation by the 
supervising principal seems clear. It follows from the big drop 
in the percent of principals who reported that they had nothing 
much to do with the budget as shown in Table 17. 


TABLE 17.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S ROLE 
IN PREPARING THE BUDGET, SURVEY YEARS 





Role 1948 1958 
l 2 3 

Has nothing much to do with the budget............ . Sa 25% 
Reports general needs of the school, but decisions are central. 29 48 


Sum of money is budgeted; teachers and principal 
Getermune how if Wepent............-.-. ares 17 


Principal and teachers prepare budget — 
based upon planned program..............-..+--- 19 10 





I 3S ¢) oeaeneSae eh Le oe a dates 100% 





Planning the Elementary School Building 


In view of the great activity in building schools since the 
close of World War II, one question in the survey concerned the 
role of the principal in planning elementary school buildings. 
Principals were asked to report on the basis ‘of their experience 
in the past 10 years. 

Seven choices were offered. One possibility allowed the re- 
spondent to indicate no recent experience in a building program. 
Three different answers concerned new buildings in newly de- 
veloped areas, and three concerned major remodeling or re- 
placement of buildings. One answer in each type of situation 
was intended to reflect complete central staff direction. The 
other two answers in each type of situation were intended to 
reflect ‘some degree of participation by the principal in planning 
the school building. Replies to this question appear in item 16, 
Appendix Summary Table A. 

Only 42 percent of all principals replied that they had had 
no school building experience within the limits set for this 
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question: 3 percent of the supervising principals and 58 per- 
cent of the teaching principals. For supervising principals alone, 
60 percent of those in school districts of 500,000 or more popu- 
lation reported no recent experience in building activity, but 
for all the other population groups the percents fell between 
32 and 39. 

For principals who had had schools built or remodeled, the 
highest percents of response indicated wholly central staff direc- 
tion. The figures for all principals were 14 percent in the 
case of new buildings for new areas and 12 percent in the case 
of building activity in older areas. The percents of responses 
on the four choices that indicated some principal participation 
ranged from 7 to 9. 

It is obvious that the elementary school principal cannot be 
an expert in all areas affecting his position, but he can be of 
valuable assistance in providing information to the central office, 
the architect, and other necessary experts. The principal's con- 
cept of the elementary school program should be felt in the 
building that is erected. He should be a top contributor to the 
educational planning. 

Principals had something to say on this subject. One wrote: 
“The use of administrators from another area to help with the 
planning and staffing of new buildings is an excellent technique 
which has not been fully explored in many districts.” 

In some communities another type of procedure has been de- 
veloped. Here is an example: “When a major building project 
was begun several years ago, teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents worked on committees to study all phases 
of the construction. I served as liaison person between these 
committees and the superintendent's office.” 

The potential for planning that is never realized comes from 
cases such as this: “I was employed as principal of my school 
before it was actually constructed. Although I was right here 
in the city, I was never once consulted on the educational spec- 
ifications. I was and am as well qualified as anyone in the 
central office.” 

Participation by the principal, however, does not answer all 
the questions. Proposals may go unheeded. A principal said 
briefly: “We proposed but the city council disposed.” 
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The Way Ahead 


In the 1948 Yearbook, the Editorial Committee recommended 
that superintendents of schools and boards of education em- 
phasize increasingly the leadership opportunities of the princi- 
palship. The opinion of supervising principals themselves is 
that more school system administrations are recognizing the 
principalship as a position of leadership. Progress in this re- 
spect in the last 10 years has been distinct. With the greater 
emergence of the leadership concept, the role of the principal 
as supporter or as follower has diminished. 

It is true that elementary school principals cannot be ex- 
pected to do every administrative job themselves, but they need 
effective representation in regard to certain strategic functions 
of administration, staffing a school, and budgeting for its 
operation. 

On staffing the school, the shortage of teachers may be lead- 
ing the principal into a position where he can do little. In 
1958, the percent of supervising principals who reported that 
teachers were assigned from the central office with the indi- 
vidual school principal having nothing to say about it was 
higher than in either 1948 or 1928. Obviously each principal 
does not have time to do the whole job of recruiting the 
teaching staff. Yet it is essential that somehow the principal 
have a voice in the process if he is to bear the responsibility 
for the program in the individual school. The question that needs 
a better answer is: What kind of role should the principal have 
in selecting teachers? 

On budgeting, a considerably higher percent of supervising 
principals reported participation in 1958 than in 1948. Just 
as in staffing the schools, the role of the principal in budgeting 
needs clearer definition. In general, however, it appears that the 
recommendation of the 1948 Committee to the effect that ele- 
mentary school leadership include opportunity for participation 
in budgeting is being met in an increasing number of school 
districts. 


CHAPTER IV 


Some Organizational 
Characteristics of 
Elementary Schools 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


Pgeone qualifications were placed on the definition of 
elementary school for the purposes of this survey of the 
principalship. The essentials outlined were these: An elemen- 
tary school may include any combination of grades from kinder- 
garten through grade 8, but it does not include units that have 
any grades above the eighth or that are organized as a junior 
high school. Within the framework of this definition, the follow- 
ing categories of facts are reported in this chapter: (a) the 
number of separately named schools administered by the princi- 
pal, (b) the grade organization of the schools, (c) school en- 
rollment and the number of full-time teaching positions. 


Number of Schools Administered by the Principal 


It is the policy of some school boards to appoint one person 
the principal of two or more elementary schools. Sometimes 
such appointment continues unti] the schocls grow large enough 
to command the full attention of a principal in each one. In 
other cases such appointment is permanent and the regular policy 
of the school system. This section describes the prevalence of 
the multischool principalship. 

Table 18 shows that 13 percent of all the principals in urban 
areas administer two or more elementary schools. Most of 
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these administrative arrangements are for supervising principals. 
Thus, 2 percent of the teaching principals and 15 percent of the 
supervising principals administer two or more schools. 


TABLE 18.—NUMBER OF SCHOOLS THE PRINCIPAL ADMINISTERS 














Principals 
Number of schools Supervising Teaching Total 
] 2 3 4 
One Pe tainaca eens hive ea ee 85% 98% 87% 
rer et pare ; ee ae 12 2 10 
No ars asin 5 5g oe it ae, rahaohln SA ee ” 2 
Four or more... . So 5: ita at ais wie ona ] l 
NN. sth. Sertecinltcs asta k okt te re kied 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies. ............... bye sin, oa 413 2,421 


* Less than 1 percent. 





Among supervising principals, the principalship of two or 
more schools occurs relatively the most often in the group of 
smallest population cities and the least often in the other four 
population groups. In the 2500 to 10,000 population group, 23 
percent of supervising principals administer two or more schools; 
in the 10,000 to 30,000 population group, 14 percent; in the 
30,000 to 100,000 population group, 16 percent; in the 100,000 
to 500,000 population group, 12 percent; and in the 500,000 or 
more population group, 14 percent. See item 17 in Appendix 
Summary Table A. This item also shows that 17 percent of the 
men and 12 percent of the women supervising principals ad- 
minister two or more schools. 


The data shown in Table 19 suggest that, in part, multischool 
principalships are a regional phenomenon. In the Southeast, 
Southwest, and Far West, only 7 percent of the supervising 
principals administer two or more schools as contrasted with 
24 percent in New England and 28 percent in the Middle 
Atlantic. 
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TABLE 19.—NUMBER OF 
PRINCIPAL ADMINISTERS, BY REGION 





SCHOOLS THE SUPERVISING Th 











the | 

One Two or Number 1948 

Region school more schools Total of replies type 

l 2 3 4 5 prin 

New England 76% 24% 100% 137 2 pe 

Middle Atlantic 72 28 100 325 sup‘ 

Southeast 93 7 100 329 sche 
Middle 84 16 100 606 

Southwest 93 7 100 167 I 
Northwest 83 17 100 136 

Far West 93 7 100 308 the 

thr 

tot 

Table 20 shows the number of schools administered by super- org 

vising principals in relation to the total number of teachers col 

in those schools. Twenty-one percent of the principals of two 
schools supervise 25 to 29 teachers; 20 percent of the principals Fi 
of two schools supervise 30 to 34 teachers; 18 percent of the Ol 


principals of three schools supervise 35 to 39 teachers; and 13 
percent of the principals of four or more schools supervise 40 


or more teachers. 


TABLE 20.—NUMBER OF SCHOOLS THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
ADMINISTERS, BY NUMBER OF TEACHERS 





Number of teachers 


l 


Fewer than 10........ 
10-14... 

15-19... 

20-24... 

25-29. 

30-34 

35-39 


40 or more 


* Less than 1 percent. 


Number of schools 





Four 


Number 

One Two Three or more Total of replies 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
97% 3% ee a 
92 7 os 1% 100 499 
86 13 1% : 100 515 
85 13 2 ° 100 353 
70 2! 6 3 100 208 
71 20 4 5 100 115 
62 13 18 7 100 —s«*5S 

3 


100 59 
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The question on multischool principalships was not part of 
the 1928 survey. It was included, however, in 1948. Between 
1948 and 1958 there appears to be no significant change in this 
type of organization. In 1948, 86 percent of the supervising 
principals administered one school; 12 percent, two schools; and 
2 percent, three or more schools. In 1958, 85 percent of the 
supervising principals administer one school; 12 percent, two 
schools; and 3 percent, three or more schools. 


Grade Organization 


In 78 percent of the principalships included in this study, 
the elementary school runs from the kindergarten or first grade 
through the sixth grade. Figure III shows the breakdown of the 
total grade organization. The ungraded primary school as an 
organization is not distinguishable in these data, as it can 
conceivably operate within any of the grade organizations. 


FIGURE III—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


Kindergarten through grade 6 





51% 


Kindergarten or 
grades | 
through 3 


2% 
Grades | 8% 
through 8 _— - 


Kindergarten through 
grade 8 
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The differences in organization of schools under supervising 
principals and teaching principals are these: 54 percent of 
the schools under supervising principals are in the kindergarten 
through grade 6 pattern of organization compared with 38 per- 
cent of the schools under teaching principals. But 25 percent 
of the schools under supervising principals and 38 percent of the 
schools under teaching principals are in the grade 1 through 
grade 6 pattern of organization. See item 18 in Appendix 
Summary Table A. 

The pattern of organization most characteristic of schools 
under supervising principals in five regions is that of kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade. Table 21 shows the percents 
as follows: 74 percent in the Northwest, 72 percent in the 
Middle Atlantic, 71 percent in the Far West, 61 percent in the 
Middle states, and 60 percent in New England. The grade 1 
through grade 6 pattern is most characteristic of the two re- 
maining regions. It accounts for 67 percent of the schools in 
the Southeast and 60 percent of the schools in the Southwest. 

Table 22 shows school organization under supervising princi- 
pals by number of teachers in the school. The kindergarten 


TABLE 21.—ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS UNDER SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS, BY REGION 





Kinder- 
Kinder- Grades  Kinder- Grades _garten or 
garten 7 garten 7 grade 7 
through through through through through Number 
Region grade 6 6 grade 8 8 grade 3 Total of replies 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
NewEngland.. 60% 12% 22% 2% 4% 100% 137 
Middle Atlantic 72 1] 12 4 ] 100 325 
Southeast. .... 9 7 4 20 . 100 329 
Middle. ..... 61 9 25 4 ] 100 606 
Southwest .... 28 60 2 l 100 167 
Northwest .... 74 17 5 3 | 100. 136 
2 100 308 


Far West..... 71 12 9 6 





* Less than 1 percent. 
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through grade 6 pattern ranges from 41 percent in the schools 
of 40 or more teachers to 58 percent in the schools of 20 to 
24 teachers, but there is no particular pattern for this type 
of organization when analyzed by the number of teachers. There 
is a pattern in the grade 1 through grade 6 organization and in 
the kindergarten through grade 8 organization. The grade 1 
through grade 6 organization ranges from the high of 30 percent 
in the schools of fewer than 10 teachers and the schools of 10 
to 14 teachers to a low of 14 percent in the schools of 40 or 
more teachers. The kindergarten through grade 8 organization 
ranges from a low of 6 percent in the schools of fewer than 10 
teachers to a high of 42 percent in the schools of 40 or more 
teachers. 


TABLE 22.—ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS UNDER SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS, BY NUMBER OF TEACHERS 

















Kinder- 
Kinder- Grades  Kinder- Grades _ garten or 
garten 7 garten 7 grade 7 
Number of through through through through through Number 
teachers grade 6 6 grade 8 8 grade 3 Total of replies 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Fewer than 10. 46% 30% 6% 13% 5% 100% 204 
m-i4é....:in & 30 8 6 l 100 499 
Se 26 12 7 ] 100 515 
a 22 12 7 ] 100 353 
a | 17 20 8 : 100 208 
90-BM........ BH 17 20 6 : 100 115 
ry | 16 35 2 se 100 55 
40 ormore.... 41 14 42 3 100 59 





Over the years, the trend in organization has been toward the 
elementary school that ends with the sixth grade. In the 1928 
survey, 26 percent of the schools under supervising principals 
were organized as kindergarten through grade 6 schools. In 
1948, the percent was 34 and in 1958 it is 51. See Table 23. 
The grade 1 through grade 6 organization has increased from 16 
percent in 1928 to 27 percent in 1958. 
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TABLE 23.—ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS UNDER SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS, SURVEY YEARS 

















Grades 1928 1948 1958 
l 2 3 4 

Kindgarten through grade 6..................... 26% 34% 51% 
Kindergarten through grade 8................... 17 21 12 
EO ee ee 9 8 
I IS adhe. «én 0 Staab de hs dae oa 16 17 27 

Kindergarten or grade | through grade 7......... 12 - 

Other combinations of grades.................... 13 19 2 

| Se ee rt ee ere eee dee 





School Enrollment and Number of Teachers 


The school enrollment and the number of teachers supervised 
are two aspects of the principal's work load. A few facts on 
each aspect are discussed in this section, but in other sections 
of the yearbook, if a measure of supervisory work is needed, 
the number of teachers is used. 


School Enrollment 


The median enrollment of schools under supervising princi- 
pals is more than double that of teaching principals, and among 
both kinds of principals the schools with men principals have 
higher median enrollments than the schools with women princi- 
pals. These facts are shown briefly in Table 24 and in more 
detail in item 19, Appendix Summary Table A. 

By population groups, the median enrollments of schools 
under supervising principals as shown in item 19 are: 789 in 
the 500,000 or more population group, 592 in the 100,000 to 
500,000 population group, 496 in the 30,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion group, 457 in the 10,000 to 30,000 population group, and 
510 in the 2500 to 10,000 population group. Thus, the median 
enrollment in the biggest population centers is much higher 
than the other medians. The chief reason for the median in 
the 2500 to 10,000 population group being higher than that 
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in the 10,000 to 30,000 population group and the 30,000 to 
100,000 population group is the influence of the multischool 
principalships. In tabulating the answers of multischool princi- 
pals, enrollments for the units were counted as single schools. 


TABLE 24.—ENROLLMENT AND NUMBER OF TEACHING POSITIONS 





Median number 





Median of teaching 
Principals enrollment positions 
] 2 3 
Supervising principals: 
I i sa ect 5b ra Or Lara slotted wea te etree 551 19 
MNS ood 5 axcans bees oes kn cuba eee 512 17 
NUNES o 5 asaa Be aha-akee bape) OS vas ahaa ees 536 18 
Teaching principals: 
OS as, das ba Nt staaliekuia od Cieatnnee Se ease em We soot ie 249 8 
IN 55) ane oAnieeisn 3 ance ee ea eae 197 7 
RR a pa Ce ee Se Ste ae SE 218 7 





Table 25 shows that the median enrollment by region of 
schools under supervising principals ranges from a high of 589 
in the Middle Atlantic states to a low of 468 in the Northwest. 


TABLE 25.—ENROLLMENT AND NUMBER OF TEACHING POSITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS UNDER SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, BY REGION 





Median number 








Median of teaching 
Region enrollment positions 

1 2 3 
eyes err ee ce ee 494 17 
Re ere ee ee ee 589 20 
DE, Joba st auuyriuhodueus vases iene. ons 534 18 
I & clan gery Sikre geld ne Rares a peNieteeinw aad 542 18 
GE alk Saar eee dees bane Dawe eaine oes 498 17 
RS ors oe seS wo cst gw ees nenaseew mays. 468 16 
Sa ee ere reser ee eee ee ree 559 18 
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On the basis of education of the supervising principal, the 
highest median enrollment is in the schools with principals 
having the highest earned degree. See Table 26. 


TABLE 26.—ENROLLMENT AND NUMBER OF TEACHING POSITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS UNDER SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, BY AMOUNT OF 





EDUCATION 
Median number 

Median of teaching 

Highest earned degree enrollment positions 
l 2 3 
Bachelor’s degree: or less. eee Peete ere ee 490 17 
Master’s degree................ ews vates 541 18 
Two-year diploma and doctor’s degree. ....... 641 22 





In many communities today, the pattern in constructing ele- 
mentary schools is first to build a basic unit of a relatively 
small number of classrooms and then to add rooms as the school 
population increases. The net result of this practice appears 
to be larger elementary schools again, after years of decline in 
size. In 1928 the median enrollment of schools under supervising 
principals was 632. By 1948 the median had decreased to 
520, but in 1958 it was up again at 536. See Table 27. 


TABLE 27.—ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS UNDER SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS, SURVEY YEARS 





Enrollment 1928 1948 1958 
] 2 3 4 

Under 200.... iiadie wasn drei > ate 2% 3% 
a ss de sere ii iatig ten ks or 27 25 
400-599......... ee sen oS staan 34 33 
GOO-790. 2... cence eae ere me 20 21 
800-999............... ateiecs SO 9 10 
1,000 and over............ ian me - 8 8 


Median enrollment................. - es 520 536 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Number of Teachers 


Obviously, the number of teaching positions under the super- 
vision of a principal is directly related to the enrollment and 
class size. Item 20 in Appendix Summary Table A shows that, 
by population groups, the median numbers of teachers under 
supervising principals are as follows: 24 in the 500,000 or more 
population group, 20 in the 100,000 to 500,000 population group, 
17 in the 30,000 to 100,000 population group, 16 in the 10,000 
to 30,000 population group, and 18 in the 2500 to 10,000 
population group. 

The medians on other bases speak for themselves in the 
several tables as follows: median number of teaching positions 
under men and women principals in Table 24, the median num- 
ber of teaching positions under supervising principals by region 
in Table 25, and the median number of teaching positions under 
supervising principals by the highest earned degree of the 
principal in Table 26. 


Organizational Characteristics in Balance 


The data reviewed in this chapter show that men principals 
as a group tend to have heavier responsibilities than women 
principals. This generalization is true of both supervising prin- 
cipals and teaching principals in regard to enrollment. It is 
also true of supervising principals in regard to responsibility 
for two or more schools. 

Such administrative responsibility for more than one school 
raises the question of what this means for the supervising prin- 
cipal. Can he do for two or more schools what he should be 
doing for one? In the 1948 survey it was recommended that a 
principal be assigned to only one school unit. There has not, 
however, been any appreciable progress in this direction over 
the past 10 years. Can it be that the practice is maintained 
because’ of economic considerations? 

Over the past 30 years, the elementary school has increasingly 
become an organization that ends with the sixth grade. It 
begins with either kindergarten or first grade. The 1958 survey 
suggests also that kindergartens are still increasing although 
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the data are not sufficiently refined to determine whether or 
not some of the current agitation for economy is resulting in a 
halt to the general trend. The median school enrollment de- 
creased substantially between 1928 and 1948, but by 1958 it 
was up slightly over 1948. 


Although the division of enrollment into class size was not 
part of the 1958 survey, reliable data are available from another 
publication.' Median class sizes in November 1957 by popu- 
lation groups were as follows: 34 in the 500,000 or more popula- 
tion group, 32 in the 100,000 to 500,000 population group, 30 
in the 30,000 to 100,000 population group, 30 in the 10,000 to 
30,000 population group, and 29 in the 2500 to 10,000 population 
group. Half the classes in each of the groups were larger than 
these numbers. This situation, too, affects school organization 
and the load of the principal. 


*National Education Association, Research Division. Class Size in the Elemen- 
tary Schools of Urban School Districts, 1957-58. Special Memo. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, April 1958, 19 p. 
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CHAPTER V 


School Resources Available 
to the Principal 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


en ARE several different types of school resources. Some 
resources, such as a special teacher of music or speech, are 
primarily part of the school staff. Other resources, such as 
the custodian, school nurse, or psychologist, are primarily serv- 
ices to teachers and pupils. Still other resources, such as 
secretarial help and office equipment, are for maintaining the 
principal's office. In this chapter, emphasis is on such of these 
resources as are directly under the authority of the schools: 
(a) resource personnel and (b) office personnel and equipment. 


Availability of Resource Personnel 


Elementary school principals increasingly are employing a 
variety of resources to improve the quality of the school cur- 
riculum. However, this area of administration has not been 
standardized. Some of the problems are fairly perplexing and 
in need of better solutions than have been worked out up to 
now. 

One common observation of principals is that there is not 
enough resource help. One principal wrote: “What resource 
help we have here is excellent. We just need more help than 
the budget allows.” Another said: “The services are spread 
so thinly that if we see the resource people in our buildings 
once a year we are fortunate. They send printed directives, 
but we need more personal contact in the classroom.” 
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Sometimes the problem is effective use of personnel. One 
principal expressed his observation as follows: “I believe a 
study should be made on the use of part-time help from profes- 
sional personnel, the value balanced against the hindrances and 
ineffectual use of this talent. Do we get a fair exchange for 
the time we devote to using this special help?” 

The point established by this survey of the principalship 
was whether or not each of 16 kinds of resource personnel was 
available to the elementary school. Principals were asked to 
indicate whether each kind of resource person was available full 
time or part time, or not available. 

In general, elementary schools do not have available to them 
the full-time services of highly specialized personnel. The 
usual practice is for specialized personnel to serve several schools 
or the entire school system if it is not too large. Therefore, 
as indicated in Table 28, the availability of most of the re- 


TABLE 28.—PRINCIPALS HAVING CERTAIN RESOURCE 
PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 








Full Part Not 
Resource personnel time time available Total* 
l 2 3 4 5 

School nurse. ..... Dette 7%, 85% 8% 100% 
Special teacher or supervisor of music, 

vocal and/or instrumental. . ee 78 9 100 
Special teacher or supervisor of art... . . 9 61 30 100 
Special teacher or supervisor of 

physical education. . 1] 5% 37 100 
General supervisor... 2.00655 .00%. 8 55 37 100 
Special teacher or supervisor of speech. . 3 58 39 100 
EE REE a eee Pee 2 54 44 100 
Teacher of homebound 5 48 47 100 
RN PIII sco. ok nse bois wielasiewies l 46 53 100 
Visiting teacher or school social worker .. 2 43 55 100 
School librarian Te ao 29 62 100 
School dentist. Ee l 37 62 100 
Special seacher or supervisor of reading. . 3 32 65 100 
SE ONS 55 ode stint memahans 7 6 87> 100 
Special teacher or supervisor of science. 2 10 88 100 








* All percents are based on 2,421 replies. 
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SCHOOL RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO THE PRINCIPAL 


source personnel was reported as part time. In subsequent 
tables on this question, full- and part-time availability are 
combined into one answer and contrasted with the “not available” 


replies. 


Figure IV shows the percent of schools having certain per- 
sonnel available. Availability ranges from 92 percent of the 


FIGURE IV—AVAILABILITY OF RESOURCE 


PERSONNEL 
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schools having the services of a nurse to 12 percent having a 
special teacher or supervisor of science. 

The current furor in education touches also the question of 
supervisors and teachers of special subjects in elementary 
schools. Many schools have special services in music, art, and 
physical education; now the public is asking why not more 
special teachers of science. If special teachers are needed in 
one area, are they not also needed in other areas? The proponents 
of the self-contained classroom will advance one answer, and 
the proponents of departmentalization will propose another. 
Renewed experimentation with both concepts is required for 
guiding the future organization of the elementary school. 

Teaching principals compared with supervising principals are 
the “have nots” on special personnel resources. Item 21 in 
Appendix Summary Table A shows the full details. In some areas 
the differences are not great. For example, there are only 4 
percentage points difference in the availability of general super- 
visors. But at the other extreme, there are 32 percentage points 
difference in the availability of speech supervisors. 

Item 21 also shows detailed data for supervising principals 
in the five population groups. Many of the special resource 
personnel are available to relatively more principals as the 
population groups increase in size: supervisors of art, physical 
education, and speech; psychologists; physicians; dentists; and 
assistant principals. However, in several other areas the spread 
in percentage points between the smaller communities and the 
larger communities was not great: school nurses, supervisors 
of music, and librarians. 

On a regional basis, the variation in availability of special 
resource personnel to supervising principals is great. Table 
29 shows that the highest percents of supervising principals 
having any one type available are usually in New England and 
the Far West and that the lowest percents are usually in the 
Southeast and the Southwest 

It is difficult to trace precisely the trend in school systems 
making special resource personnel available to elementary 
schools, but the practice seems to be growing. Such a question 
was not part of the 1928 survey. But the growth in availability 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


of two types of special personnel is treated in the 1948 and 1958 
surveys: In 1948, 84 percent of the supervising principals re- 
ported having the services-of a school nurse either full or part 
time, and in 1958 the percent was 93. For school librarians the 
respective percents were 35 and 41. 


Office Resources 


Three aspects of office resources are considered in this sec- 
tion: (a) a general description of office facilities, (b) items 
of office equipment, and (c) secretarial help in the school. 


Adequacy of Office Facilities 


All principals included in this survey described their office 
facilities as follows: 45 percent, satisfactory space and equip- 
ment; 17 percent, enough equipment but not enough space; 12 
percent, excellent space and equipment; 10 percent, no real 
office for the principal; 8 percent, enough space but very little 
equipment; 8 percent, not much more than room for a desk. 
These and other details are shown in item 22, Appendix Summary 
Table A. 

In the total replies listed above, 57 percent were to the 
effect that the principal had a satisfactory or better office, not 
very high for such an important facility. A few principals com- 
mented that they foresaw better conditions soon. For example, 
one principal stated: “We will shortly start building an addi- 
tion to our school of four classrooms, an all-purpose room, an 
office, a health room, and a teachers’ room. At present, my office 
is a desk in a corridor.” 

Teaching principals are at a much greater disadvantage than 
supervising principals in regard to office space. Excellent office 
facilities were reported by 14 percent of the supervising princi- 
pals and 6 percent of the teaching principals. Satisfactory office 
facilties were reported by 48 percent of the supervising princi- 
pals and 30 percent of the teaching principals. The complete 
comparison is given in Table 30. 

Table 31 shows that 23 percent of the supervising principals 
in New England reported excellent office facilities; at the other 
extreme, 9 percent in the Southeast reported excellent facilities. 
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SCHOOL RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO THE PRINCIPAL 


On satisfactory facilities the high was 54 percent in the Far 
West and the low was 37 percent in New England. The com- 
posite of answers to this question points to poor office facilities 
in the Southeast and good facilities in the three Western regions. 


TABLE 30.—GENERAL OFFICE FACILITIES OF SUPERVISING 
AND TEACHING PRINCIPALS 





Supervising Teaching 








Description stetatntend sensed 

1 2 3 

Tiptop in space vend equipment; could not ask for more. 14% 6% 
Satisfactory space and equipment.................... 48 30 
Have enough space but very little office equipment... .. 8 10 
Have enough equipment but not enough space......... 19 6 
Just a room for a desk; not much else................. 7 10 
Have no real office for principal..................... 4 38 

SOREN: 5.5. k= siccee canbe te eeiey ea eens bien wn 100% 100% 
ef Lee ee Pee eer ee eee 1,983 396 





Office Equipment 


A telephone, a duplicating machine, a typewriter, and a set 
of files are found in most principals’ offices. It seems almost 
incredible that they would not be found in all. Figure V shows 
the percent of all elementary school principals included in this 
survey having common types of equipment in their offices. 

Item 23 in Appendix Summary Table A indicates that con- 
sidering every kind of office equipment, supervising principals 
are relatively better off than teaching principals. Also, men 
principals are relatively better off than women principals, both 
supervising and teaching. 

A comparison of the findings of the 1958 survey and the 1948 
survey shows that generally schools today are as well or better 
equipped than they were 10 years ago. For example, duplicating 
machines were reported by 86 percent of the supervising princi- 
pals in 1948 and 96 percent in 1958, typewriters by 92 percent 
in 1948 and 97 percent in 1958, letter files by 85 percent in 
1948 and 90 percent in 1958. 
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FIGURE V—THE PRINCIPALS’ OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 
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Secretarial Help in the Schools 


The need for more and efficient secretarial help remains a 
problem for many elementary schools. The discussion in Chapter 
VII suggests that the principal himself is gaining some in the 
long run by devoting less time proportionately to clerical duties, 
but progress is slow. 

There are also great differences among communities in the 
amount of secretarial help provided to the schools as can be 
seen in the comments of three principals, all from schools of 
about 500 pupils. 

In one, there is no secretarial help. This principal wrote: 

“Elementary school principals badly need some clerical help to 
free them from the web of trivial details that use up so much 
of their time and energy. On some days, I have the feeling that 
I am just a highly paid clerk.” 
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Sometimes there is the temptation to confuse education in 
office practice with efficient secretarial help. This idea is 
expressed by a principal in the following comment: “The princi- 
pals in the elementary division of our school system are provided 
with a high school senior student of distributive education. By 
the time we have trained the secretary, she graduates.” 

But the day arrives when there is help as revealed in this 
simple message: “This is the first year there has been secretarial 
help in our school.” 

On a more exact basis, Figure VI shows the secretarial help 
available to all the principals included in this survey. The 
main facts are: 32 percent report having no help, and 40 percent 
report having one secretary. 

The greatest differences in amount of secretarial help are 
between supervising principals and teaching principals. As 


FIGURE VI—SECRETARIAL HELP FOR THE 
SCHOOL IN TERMS OF FULL-TIME POSITIONS 
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shown in Table 32, 23 percent of the supervising principals 
report having no secretarial help compared with 78 percent of 
the teaching principals so reporting. A full-time secretary was 
reported by 47 percent of the supervising principals and 7 
percent of the teaching principals. 


TABLE 32.—SECRETARIAL TIME FOR SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHING PRINCIPALS 





Supervising Teaching 











Number of positions principals _ principals 

1 2 3 

INE sain’ wla te sake << ¢h ots edi nce De area a eee 23% 78% 
BS ni hiis vin hie sid a neg ead ek G Wilde eae pt Slee naa a 19 13 
Deis BS ew ew Ree eR eres HRS E We FURR E HS parE 47 7 
Rca: sp. a'h ui weadeke shires armas clay hea pane een Te eae 4 ° 
RE eT ee ee eee 5 ] 
RARE oF eerie tS PE Pear eg Ter 2 | 

DO eg re Pee ee ee > ee ee ae 100% 100% 
ee oe te ee ee ee 1,985 399 





* Less than 1 percent. 





By city size, there are many differences in amount of secre- 
tarial help that supervising principals have. Two percent in 
the 500,000 or more population group have no secretarial help. 
As the size of the city decreases, relatively more supervising 
principals have no secretarial help. Sixty-three percent of the 
supervising principals in the 500,000 or more population group 
have one secretary, and 17 percent have two secretaries. These 
percents are higher than for any other population group. See 
item 24 in Appendix Summary Table A. 

Proportionately more supervising principals in the Far West 
have secretarial help, followed closely by those in the Middle 
Atlantic. Worst off for secretarial help are those in New England 
and the Northwest. These observations are based on the in- 
formation in Table 33. 
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TABLE 33.—SECRETARIAL TIME FOR SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS, BY REGION 























Number of New Middle South- South- North- Far 
positions England Atlantic east Middle west west West =Total 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ee 39% 18% 29% 23% 33% 38% 5% 23% 
ee 13 13 25 14 29 13 19 
- 31 58 49 45 48 24 57 47 
| ype 3 3 3 I 4 8 4 
a eee 6 5 3 3 4 14 5 
Morethan2... 3 2 | l ] l 3 2 
Total .... 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of 
repites...... 133 319 327 602 161 136 307 =1,985 





The higher the earned degree of the supervising principal 
the relatively better off he is in regard to secretarial help. Table 
34 shows that 32 percent of the supervising principals with 
bachelor’s degrees have no secretarial help, 22 percent with 
master’s degrees have no help, and 9 percent with a two-year 
diploma or doctor's degree have no help. In contrast, the num- 
ber of supervising principals who have one secretary rises within 
the respective educational categories as follows: 42, 48, and 59. 


TABLE 34.—SECRETARIAL TIME FOR SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, 
BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 























Bachelor’ s Master s Two-year diploma 
Number of positions degree or less degree and doctor’ s degree 
] 2 3 4 
None 32% 22% 9% 
A a EE er re eee 17 20 1] 
ite that ein cine nae aes 42 48 59 
SES See ee a 4 3 10 
eee ree 4 5 9 
More than 2...... l 2 2 
ES Se eee 100% 100% 100% 
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TABLE 35.—SECRETARIAL TIME FOR SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, 


BY NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


SCHOOL RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO THE PRINCIPAL 








Number of teachers 




















Fewer 35 
Number of positions than 10 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 on more 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
None 61% 38% 18% 10% 7% 3% 3% 
a alee ele By arn ee 26 25 22 1] 11 4 > 
See ere et 11 34 57 66 61 54 38 
ee ee l l ] 7 6 13 15 
Aer ere of ] ] 4 13 24 28 
Whore than 2.2. esc | l l 2 2 2 11 
Total........... 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies... .. 202 497 504 352 204 114 112 



















Table 35 shows the percents of supervising principals having 
various amounts of secretarial help, by the number of teachers 
in the school. For example, 61 percent of the schools of 
fewer than 10 teachers have no secretary; 26 percent have a 
half-time secretary. Sixty-six percent of the schools of 20-24 
teachers have one full-time secretary. Fifteen percent of the 
schools of 35 or more teachers have one full-time and one half- 


TABLE 36.—SECRETARIAL TIME FOR SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, 


SURVEY YEARS 





















Number of positions 1928 1948 1958 
1 2 3 4 

a a sie oo ce Vain Eee ae thee ee eee 711% 35% 23% 
og RR eg tee pe er eee - 18 19 
Re Per ree Pee Re eee 28 44 47 
Bes Ai heed vido ek hice tonat nce Gilice acta eae _ ; 4 
Se Ce ES Oe ieee, OR See l 2 5 
WN re. 8°... SEP eas tns Le eee eee ee oe eres ” ] 2 

5 en Reece mare aay achat pcg ae, Pane 100% 100% 














* Less than 1 percent. 
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time secretary, 28 percent have two full-time secretaries, and 11 
percent have more than two secretaries. 


The trend over the years is for relatively more supervising 
principals to be getting secretarial help. For example, in 1928, 
28 percent of the supervising principals had one full-time 
secretary, in 1948 the percent had increased to 44, and in 1958 
it is 47. The full comparison by years is shown in Table 36. 


In Retrospect and in Prospect 


In the day-to-day operation of the schools during the past 
few years, one could become discouraged in facing the problems 
of finance, buildings, and personnel. Yet, with the problems, 
there seems to be a basic amount of strength in the schools 
that pushes them ahead. This is true of the several areas of 
resources covered in this chapter. 


The practice of using specialized resource personnel is grow- 
ing. They may be service personnel such as the school nurse, 
or resource personnel for instruction such as special teach- 
ers and supervisors of music. Ten years ago, the Editorial 
Committee recommended that individual principals examine 
their own activities and the needs of their schools so that 
personnel resources would be used effectively. It appears that 
principals are becoming more constructively critical of these 
means for enhancing the quality of the school program. The 
questions of what resources, why they are used, and how they 
are used should remain in the forefront with principals having 
a fair share in seeking the answers. 

Ten years ago, the Editorial Committee recommended that 
every elementary school have at least part-time clerical as- 
sistance, that a school of 400 pupils have a full-time clerk, 
and that a school of 800 pupils have two full-time clerks. This 
chapter showed considerable progress in getting clerical help 
in the schools, and yet 32 percent of the schools have no such 
help. There can be no letdown in efforts to obtain this assistance. 

In all the problems of getting adequate resources, it is es- 
sential that elementary school principals take the lead in sharply 
outlining the needs and the potential values. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Part One: School and 
Community Interaction 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


t des DISCUSSION in the preceding chapter concerned re- 
sources directly under the authority of the schools. In 
this chapter, the discussion concerns resources not under the 
direct jurisdiction of school authorities and avenues for interpret- 
ing the schools to the public. Then in the next chapter the 
time that the principal devotes to his major functions is de- 
scribed in detail. One of those functions is designated as com- 
munity work and is further subdivided into public relations— 
efforts to build public understanding; working with community 
groups, such as service clubs and social agencies; and working 
with parents. Two conclusions reached from the data presented 
there are of interest here. One conclusion is that supervising 
principals are spending relatively more time in school interpreta- 
tion activities than they have in the last three decades. The 
other conclusion is that both supervising principals and teaching 
principals desire to spend a small additional amount of time, 
relatively, in these activities. Both of these conclusions point 
toward the elementary school principal’s increased concern 
with this field of activity. 


Mediums for Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


As one of his number pointed out, the principal does not 
usually think in terms of one way to interpret the school to 
the public but in combinations of ways. However, he is likely 
to use some procedures more frequently than others. 
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The principal values pupils highly as a medium for establish- 
ing good relationships among school, home, and community. 
This ideal is expressed in these words: “Send pupils home with 
a feeling of accomplishment.” 

Equally as high, the principal regards contacts with parents 
and parents organizations. One principal described his work 
with parents as follows: “Our school is new, and through some 
preliminary investigation I found that parents did not fully 
appreciate modern education. As a result, we began study 
groups at each grade level. Through interesting and well-planned 
discussions we have established a high degree of community 
loyalty and understanding of our school program” 

In addition to various kinds of group conferences and study 
groups, the principal reaches the home through teachers and their 
teacher-parent conferences, through occasions for open house, 
through many types of bulletins, and through a host of other 
ways that he devises and adapts. 

The survey listed five groups of mediums for interpreting the 
schools to the public. The five, along with the percents of all 
principals reporting them, are listed in Figure VII. One reason 
why the percent for newspapers, radio, and television is some- 
what lower than that for other mediums is that in many school 
systems information for dissemination by radio or television 
flows through the central office. 


FIGURE VII—MEDIUMS USED TO BUILD PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING 


USE DO NOT USE 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY INTERACTION 


Item 25 in Appendix Summary Table A is an analysis of re- 
plies on several different bases. Though the percents of princi- 
pals reporting use of the various mediums are high, there are 
some differences between groups; for example, 78 percent of 
the men and 73 percent of the women reported frequent use 
of newspapers, radio, and television. 


Larger proportions of supervising principals than of teaching 
principals reported use of each one of the five mediums in build- 
ing public understanding. This may reflect the impossibility 
of the teaching principal doing all the things that the super- 
vising principal regularly does because of the time required for 
the teaching part of his job responsibility. 

Item 25 also shows that the size of the city makes a consider- 
able difference in use of newspapers, radio, and television by 
supervising principals. The percents of replies ranged from a 
low of 61 for cities in the 500,000 or more population group to 
a high of 88 for cities in the 2500 to 10,000 population group. 

As shown in Table 37, the region in which the supervising 
principal worked made little difference in the proportions build- 
ing public understanding through parents, pupils, and teachers. 
For the other two—community contacts and news mediums— 
the spreads in percentage points were considerably more, 14 
points for community contacts and 15 points for news mediums. 


TABLE 37.—MEDIUMS USED BY SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
TO BUILD PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING, BY REGION 








Number of 
Com- News principals 
Region Parents Pupils Teachers munity mediums apa 
1 2 3 4 3 6 7 

New Reslend baeitade ie. a 99% 96% 91% 76% 80% 137 
Middle Atlantic....... 97 97 93 83 77 325 
OS SEE eee 97 98 95 88 81 329 
MN dx. aieicaik Kadaaeduaha 98 97 94 84 77 603 
Soutawert.........5. 99 98 96 90 80 166 
POMWwet........5... 8 98 94 83 76 135 
, 2, ee 97 94 82 66 306 
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Agencies and Organizations as School Resources 


Agency and organization for purposes of discussion in this 
section are defined as groups that co-operate with the school 
but are usually not under direct school control. There is one 
other important distinction that should be made here in relation 
to these groups. On the one hand, agencies and organizations 
are real assets to schools through the use that schools make of 
them as resources for instruction and for services. On the other 
hand, principals report repeatedly that these kinds of co-opera- 
tive relationships result in increased understanding of the school 
by the community. These contacts, therefore, may have double 
values. 


Two questions in the survey were directed toward securing 
information on these community resources: (a) the types of 
agencies that provide some services to the schools such as the 
various clinics and public libraries and (b) the types of organiza- 
tions that co-operate with the schools. 


Agencies That May Provide Services 


If schools are going to benefit much from service, the services 
must be readily accessible. Variations in accessibility can be 
seen from two of the comments of principals. 


In one case the services are there, but the demand is great. 
The principal wrote: “Many facilities are available to us in 
our metropolitan area. However, waiting lists and transporta- 
tion for regular visits and treatment sometimes are major 
obstacles.” 


In the other case, a smaller community, the principal stated 
briefly the availability of services as follows: “We co- operate 
with a child guidance clinic and family service. Also I work with 
a nearby university reading planning committee, a conference 
project of its clinic.” 

Figure VIII shows the percents of principals reporting different 
agencies that are accessible to elementary schools for at least 
some services. As can be expected, the public library heads 
the list at 93 percent. Reading clinics are low on the list at 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY INTERACTION 


31 percent. Some of these agencies provide educational services, 
while others provide primarily social and health services which 
under some circumstances may be highly essential. 


FIGURE VIII—TYPES OF AGENCIES ACCESSIBLE 
TO THE SCHOOL 
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All these services are not available to as large a proportion 
of teaching principals as they are to supervising principals, 
Table 38 shows. The differences between the two in percentage 
points range from 9 for public libraries to 36 for museums 
and art galleries. To a degree the differences represent depriva- 
tions to the teaching principals and their schools. 

Among the schools under supervising principals, the differences 
in general are between those in big cities compared with those 
in the small cities, with more services in the big cities. See 
item 26 in Appendix Summary Table A. 
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TABLE 38.—AGENCIES ACCESSIBLE TO SCHOOLS UNDER 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS AND TEACHING PRINCIPALS 





Supervising Teaching 














Agency principals _ principals 

| 2 3 
NN ors tN clue ao iaaray Sak Win B dancin. .... 94% 85% 
Health center (medical and/or dental)................ 71 51 
EES oO eS RE 69 53 
RR ee tee ee 56 31 
eg gS ee eo 56 31 
MMiuscum and/or art center. . 0... ccc cc cece cc eees 57 21 
OS ee ae Joc. =o 28 
RR ARE tes 2 ey een eo 50 41 
II. FFs 9 oF Sei os wok canes cede ree coun: Tae 27 
INE 5 x 6d dg ees Reese a tucarensnee . 35 14 
Number of principals reporting.................... 2,004 407 





Organizations That Co-operate with the Schools 


Schools may benefit from the co-operation of community or- 
ganizations of various types. As shown in Figure IX, the parent- 
teacher or home-school association headed the list, being re- 
ported by 97 percent of all principals as co-operating and 
contributing to the school program. Other types were named 
by considerably fewer principals, relatively, but even so, health 
associations at the low end of the range were named by 51 
percent. 

Table 39 shows that, similar to the types of agencies used 
by the schools as discussed in the preceding section, the percents 
of teaching principals who reported each type of organization 
were lower than the percents of supervising principals. 

Replies from supervising principals, as shown in item 27, 
Appendix Summary Table A, were in about the same proportion 
for cities in the 500,000 or more population group (the largest 
size), and the 2500 to 10,000 population group (the ‘smallest 
size), on four of the six types of organizations: parent-teacher 
or home-school associations, boys organizations, girls organiza- 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY INTERACTION 


FIGURE IX—TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS THAT 
CO-OPERATE WITH THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
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tions, and health associations. Proportionately fewer supervising 
principals in the largest and in the smallest cities reported each 
kind of co-operating agency. 

The percents of men and women reporting on two of the 
co-operating groups were considerably different. For super- 
vising principals, 75 percent of the men and 60 percent of the 
women reported co-operation of civic and service clubs. For 


TABLE 39.—TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS THAT CO-OPERATE 
WITH THE SCHOOL PROGRAM, SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHING PRINCIPALS 





Supervising Teaching 











Type of organization principals __ principals 

| 2 3 
Parent-teacher or home-school association............. 98% 91% 
SAIN ob ad has. «has ape skeivs)s TES Pawn «3 77 60 
Gy 5 po duneesccccscnveus nme dees 74 56 
eer 69 54 
Se rt eerere ie ee 70 37 
i MS acins bic6 oi cono Bic: Wd ays aamincerne a 54 37 
Number of principals reporting...................... 2,005 412 
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teaching principals the percents were 62 and 48 respectively for 
men and women. Seventy-two percent of the men supervising 
principals and 66 percent of the women reported the co-opera- 
tion of recreation groups. Of the teaching principals, 47 percent 
of the men and 31 percent of the women reported the co- 
operation of recreation groups. See item 27 in Appendix Sum- 
mary Table A. 

It is difficult to make comparisons between the earlier surveys 
of 1928 and 1948 and the present survey because organiza- 
tions as such change and because the questions in the surveys 
were worded differently. In 1948, the questions were directed 
toward the principal taking part in an organization or activity. 
In the 1958 survey, the emphasis was on the usefulness of 
these contacts to the school program. Where the questions are 
roughly parallel, such as in work with parent-teacher asso- 
ciations or community recreation groups, the evidence points 
toward the principals’ making more contacts with the community 
by 1958. 

Such contacts, in themselves, are not necessarily good for 
the schools, and elementary school principals are aware of the 
dangers of joining just for the sake of joining. For example, 
one principal expressed a reservation as follows: “Some com- 
munities tend to overorganize for the welfare of children. As 
a consequence some children do not develop resourcefulness 
because too much of their time is managed for them.” 


The Principal's Participation in Lay Organizations 
Elementary school principals have the privilege and the re- 
sponsibility of managing their own contacts with the community 
just as other citizens do. These contacts are a normal expres- 
sion of citizenship and principals are entitled to them. 
This section covers the number and types of organizations 
that principals join and the amount of time that they give to 
their membership activities. 


Number and Types of Organizations 
That Principals Join 


The questionnaire listed 10 types of lay organizations. For 
each type the principal was to indicate his status from one of 
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four choices as follows: (a) holds a major office or committee 
chairmanship, (b) is an active member, (c) holds membership 
but is not active, (d) is not a member. 

In constructing Figure X, data on only the first two choices, 
office holders and active members, were used. Together, they 
constitute active participation. Only 5 percent of the elemen- 
tary school principals reported no active participation in or- 
ganizational work, while at the other extreme, 25 percent re- 
ported active participation in five or more types of groups. 
Figure X demonstrates that principals do a great amount of 
lay organization work. 

However, principals expressed some reservation as to just how 
much joining they should do. A principal loaded with inservice 
education responsibilities wrote: “At present it would be physi- 
cally impossible for me to devote more time to community work. 
My office work, assistance to our parent-teacher association, 


FIGURE X—EXTENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN LAY 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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and two graduate level evening courses seem to leave me with 
very little extra time for additional activities.” 

On occasion the small community sometimes presents a diffi- 
cult situation. It is described by a principal as follows: “Our 
community is small enough so that pettiness comes to the fore 
if the principal is too active in one or two groups. So I always 
serve in a guest capacity when asked and support any public 
performances. My time seems better spent with parent-study 
groups.” 

Then there are the changing circumstances that affect the 
activities of a principal. For example, one principal finds he 
must curtail his outside activities: “Through the years I have de- 
voted much time to organizations. But I feel now that I should 
spend my energy on my job. It has grown so big.” 

Even with the foregoing reservations, principals are joiners. 
Their participation by types of organization is shown in Table 
40. Two organizational types stand out from the 10 in terms 
of participation by principals: churches and business organiza- 
tions or professional clubs. 

Ninety-one percent of the principals reported church member- 
ship, almost the same as for teachers in general. A recent study’ 
of the NEA Research Division reported membership by 91.5 of 
the teachers. Figures for the total population reported in The 
World Almanac show 60.9 percent church membership in 1955. 
While no figures on the adult population alone are available, 
it seems clear that principals and teachers are considerably above 
the average in church membership. 

Item 28 in Appendix Summary Table A shows certain other 
pertinent data on the church membership of elementary school 
principals. Of all the principals, 36 percent of the men and 24 
percent of the women reported holding office or a committee 
chairmanship. But 37 percent of the men and 48 percent of 
the women reported being active members. Nominal member- 
ship was reported by 18 percent of the men and 20 percent 
of the women. To round out the picture, 9 percent of the men 
and 8 percent of the women reported nonmembership. 





‘National Education Association, Research Division. “The Status of the 
American Public-School Teacher.” Research Bulletin 35: 32; February 1957. 
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Seventy-one percent of all principals reported some level of 
membership status in business organizations or professional clubs. 
Item 29 in Appendix Summary Table A shows this and other 
details. Of all the data, the most descriptive item relates to 
supervising principals and teaching principals. Nonmember- 
ship in business or professional organizations was reported by 
26 percent of the supervising principals and 39 percent of the 
teaching principals. 


TABLE 40.—THE PRINCIPAL’S PARTICIPATION IN 
LAY ORGANIZATIONS OR COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 














Member 
Hold Active but not Not a 
Type office member active member  Total* 
] 2 3 4 0 6 
Churches. Sota Soe tN 5 SI 42% 18% 9% 100% 
Business organizations or 
professional clubs............ 27 34 10 29 100 
eer 14 8 65 100 
Lodge, fraternity, sorority....... 12 24 19 45 100 
Recreational, social, or 
| ee eee 10 34 13 43 100 
Health and social welfare groups. 10 29 34 27 100 
Community recreation......... 6 19 11 64 100 
Veterans and patriotic 
ee 2 7 10 81 100 
Intercultural relations.......... 2 10 9 79 100 


Local A pene club. err ee ] 3 7 89 100 


* All percents are based on a total of 2,352 sins 





The evidence suggests that higher proportions of elementary 
school principals belonged to lay organizations in 1958 than 
in 1948.° The closest parallel concerns church membership of 
supervising principals. Eighty-four percent of them reported 
church membership in 1948 and 91 percent in 1958. The ques- 
tions on other types of organizations were not exactly parallel, 
but replies suggest considerably increased membership in 1958. 
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Time for Lay Organizational Activities 


The principals were asked to report the hours per week they 
gave to lay groups. The estimate here is exclusive of the time 
the principal devotes directly to school-connected duties. In 
other words, this is something the principal does, much as any 
other citizen would do. The replies are summarized in Table 
41 and in item 30, Appendix Summary Table A. 

In median hours per week, supervising principals spend more 
time at lay organizational activities than teaching principals 
do, and men spend more time than women do. For all principals 
the median is 3.5 hours. 


TABLE 41.—MEDIAN HOURS PER WEEK GIVEN TO 
LAY ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 





Median hours 





Type of principal Men Women Total 

! 2 3 4 
Supervising principals. bce anions tact 3.9 3.3 3.6 
EE PIII, novia 5 sit ne ee den rmew nee Pe 3.0 3.2 
PE his. 0c atid rhonda 3.8 3.1 3.5 





The best evidence for the trend in what is happening to the 
principalship on this matter comes from data on supervising 
principals. Over the years, supervising principals have been 
giving more time to lay organizational activities: In 1928 the 
median was 2.0 hours per week, in 1948 it was 3.1 hours, and in 
1958 it was 3.6 hours. 


Observations on Principal and School 
Contacts with the Public 


Elementary school principals emphasize in speech and act 
the importance of personal contacts in interpreting the schools 
to the public. These contacts are through study groups, through 
parent-teacher association activities, and through group and 
individual conferences that the principal and the teachers hold 
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with parents. In terms of time adjustments in the school day, 
there is a small shift toward the principal spending more time 
in these. activities which are concerned in part with relations 


with the public. 


Despite demands from many quarters, the principal also is 
spending on the average more of his own time in organizational 
work than he has in years past. 

While precise evaluation is not possible in all instances, 
some of the recommendations of the Editorial Committee in the 
1948 Yearbook have been borne out in part. These recommenda- 
tions also give rise to important questions today. In 1948, 
the Editorial Committee recommended that about half the 
principals reconsider the quantity and quality of their participa- 
tion in community affairs, that they raise questions on the pur- 
poses of these contacts, and that they look for curricular 
resources in community contacts. 


In addition to the information presented earlier in this chap- 
ter, there is also some help from other recent publications. For 
example, a good share of the 1957 Yearbook’ of the Department 
is on the aspects of the principalship covered in this chapter. 
The Ohio study, By Their Bootstraps,* carries an additional 
valuable discussion on these problems. 

There is a need for more thought, evaluation, and study of 
many of the problems. Some of the more persistent questions 
are: How well is the story of the schools getting across to the 
public? What is a reasonable expectation of the principal for 
his attention to community contacts and organizations? Is 
it really possible for the school to make a much wider use of 
community resources in the curriculum? 


*National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Parents and the Schools. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Depart- 
ment, 1957. 310 p. 

*Ohio Education Association, Department of Elementary-School Principals. 
By Their Bootstraps. (Edited by Robert E. Lucas and Howard Wakefield.) 
Columbus: the Association, 1955. “Community Leadership,” p. 29-35. 
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Part Two: In The Days Ahead 


MYRA WOODRUFF 


5 Ivory tower is gone. The school and the community 
are now inseparable. The elementary school principal has 
become a valued member of the community and a leader in 
its enterprises. Of even greater importance, the principal has 
demonstrated the value of person-to-person relations with com- 
munity members. Both the school and the community are the 
benefactors. 

Such developments point toward greater progress in the days 
ahead. Principals will become even more involved with the 
community. They will find even more resources for enriching 
the school curriculum. As greater skill is achieved in interpreting 
the school program, the principal will want to put increasingly 


greater emphasis on the quality of his participation in the 
community. 


Further Avenues of Interpretation 


The survey by the NEA Research Division reported in this 
volume makes clear that modern effective interpretation is more 
than the giving of information to the public. Just how interpre- 
tation is carried out must depend on the type of community and 
the principal’s ways of working. 

The progress toward closer school-community relationships 
is thrilling. In the days ahead the principal will build on this 
advance. He will evaluate his work in interpreting the school. 
He will want to consider other ways of working with parents. 
How can teacher-parent conferences be further developed? How 
can faculty members improve techniques of these conferences 


Myra Woodruff is chief of the Bureau of Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion in the New York State Education Department. 
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IN THE DAYS AHEAD 


so that they are more on a partnership basis? Can such con- 
ferences include more of parents’ giving of their experience 
with the child to bring the teacher greater understanding of 
the child and his behavior? The parent who has merely been 
informed of his child’s progress or the lack of it remains at the 
most a distant spectator. But the parent who is recognized as 
an important resource to the school in terms of his knowledge 
and experience with the child takes a different attitude. He 
begins to appreciate the school. In proportion as the parent is 
understood, he is more likely to understand his school. 


Co-operative Evaluation Helps 


As the principal and his staff continue to concern themselves 
with improving the interpretation of the school, they may wish 
to appraise the various group activities with parents. Which 
ones are the most fruitful in bringing mutual understanding and 
in reaping real benefits? 

Parents themselves can be helpful in this evaluation. Tradi- 
tion sometimes hangs heavy over the heads of those who would 
consider change. But if parents and faculty members can take 
part in the evaluation from the very beginning, “We've always 
done it this way” can be more easily replaced by “Why don’t we 
try some other ways to see if they are better?” In the appraisal 
the faculty and the parents will need the principal's guidance as 
they consider what they originally wanted to accomplish. 


Looking at Group Activities 


What kinds of group activities fit this school and community 
best and at the same time are most productive of mutual under- 
standing between the home and the school? What kinds of com- 
mittee activities are most helpful? Is there a place for com- 
mittee work related to direct service to the school such as library 
work, class trips, or lunchroom supervision? Is there readi- 
ness for teacher-parent committees working on school problems 
such as reporting to parents or developing a new curriculum? 
Has the time come to consider a lay advisory committee? Does 
the school need parent study groups? All of these questions 
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must be considered in the light of the total situation—the com- 
munity and the interests, skills, and willingness of the faculty, 
the principal, and the parents. The answer may be No to many 
of the above questions; but in finding it, other more appropriate 
activities will be discovered. 

What opportunities are provided for direct observation of 
the school activities? Open house has served well in the past. 
But some principals are seeking and others have found more 
valuable ways for parents to observe the school. Classroom 
observation preceded and followed by group conferences deserves 
consideration. 


Considering Parent Participation 


What about parent participation in the school? Many faculties 
have already accepted parent participation as a valuable prac- 
tice. In other schools the principal has deemed it inadvisable as 
yet to develop such a program. But every elementary school 
principal may well consider from time to time what place, if 
any, parent participation can or should have in the school. 
Where parents have some part in the school program, they come 
to understand school problems and achievements. They gain 
insight into the complexities of teaching. They develop greater 
confidence in their school. And as they grow in their under- 
standing, they become convincing interpreters of their school. 

The kind and the degree of parent participation must depend 
on many factors. Is the principal willing to give guidance? 
Are parents interested in giving help? Will help be regarded 
by both the parents and the faculty as real help? Are any of the 
teachers ready to accept the help of parents? The total faculty 
may not be interested in embarking on a school-wide pro- 
gram of parent participation, but some teachers seek such ex- 
perience. Unless a teacher is convinced of the worth of such 
assistance to the school, to the pupils, to the parents, and to 
himself, the program is better not attempted. 


The Children, Too 


Day by day and year by year the most effective interpreters 
of the school program to the home and to the community are the 
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children themselves. It is they who constantly experience the 
program and who in a large sense are the program. If the child 
is not impressed by his learning, his play, and his work, if he 
is not satisfied with his accomplishments, neither will the parents 
be enthusiastic. If the child is taking home evidences of growth, 
if he is responding positively to the daily program, the parents’ 
will respond affirmatively as well. In the long run, and in the 
short run, too, the most convincing interpretation will be healthy 
happy children who are experiencing an all-round wholesome de- 
velopment. The results of the survey show that the elementary 
school principal recognizes that as interpreters children are 
paramount. 


Agencies and Organizations 


Every principal is aware of several agencies and organiza- 
tions as resources for the school. Some make their contribu- 
tion through direct services. Others provide supplementary 
activities for the children who attend the school. Recreation 
centers are an example of the latter. Even with all the progress 
in the use of agencies and organizations as resources, the wealth 
of resources for the classroom and for the curriculum is relatively 
untapped. The further use of such resources in the classroom 
can give purpose and meaning to children as they come to see 
the relation of what they are studying to real life situations 
in their community. For example, some scientists were asked 
to help a faculty committee in improving the science curricu- 
lum. Later as they were drawn into the classrooms and as 
they helped the children to know about their work, the in- 
terest in science took a tremendous spurt. And the concomitant 
result must not be overlooked. These men became staunch and 
convincing supporters and ambassadors for their school. They 
had learned about it firsthand. 


The Principal Chooses 


One of the most perplexing and constantly recurring ques- 
tions to the principal is that of his participation in lay organiza- 
tions. Which ones should he join? In which should he take an 
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active part? Every individual has to determine his own ways of 
relating to his community. But although the principal may dif- 
ferentiate in his own mind between his need as an individual 
and his responsibilities as an educator, rare is the community 
which makes this distinction. Unless people know him very 
well, the principal is the principal, whether he is in church, 
at the luncheon club, or at the bowling alleys. 

How then is he as a principal to select those community or- 
ganizations in which he is to participate? Where should he 
exert leadership? The purpose of the organization might provide 
one clue. Are its aims, if not directly related to the welfare 
of the children and the citizenry, at least consonant with their 
welfare? Are the stated purposes the actual ones? Are the or- 
ganization’s methods effective and consistent with its aims? 
Are its services in competition with similar groups in the com- 
munity? The principal can hardly afford to contribute toward 
divisiveness. 

Does the organization represent a cross section of the com- 
munity so that the principal will have opportunity to rub shoul- 
ders with folks of various social and economic backgrounds, 
particularly those represented in his school? Will it bring 
him into association with representatives of many community 
groups—people who basically, and often without realization or 
fanfare, influence and build community opinion? Sociologists 
who have studied community life tell us that those who seem 
to form public opinion are not always those who do. 

Have other members of the school faculty already assumed 
leadership in the organization, or are the principal's services 
much needed? Perhaps the most important consideration for 
the principal is how his participation in the organization can 
contribute io public understanding of the school. Will his role 
in the organization contribute both to his school and to the 
community in general? 


What Is the Role of the Principal in Lay Organizations? 


Only the principal himself can decide whether it is wise to 
take active part in lay organizations. He must realize that 
hazards are involved. A lay organization may present a per- 
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plexing picture to a principal who would be an active member. 
Some members may tend to look with suspicion on this edu- 
cator in their midst. At the same time there may be indications 
that the members will feel they should expect him to “take the 
reins.” 

What should be his role? Probably never that of director or 
dominator. He may even have to resist taking too much direct 
leadership. Perhaps he can contribute more by keeping always 
to a goal of helping in the development of leadership in others. 
Most lay organizations can profit from strengthening and extend- 
ing their leadership. Furthermore, a participation that involves 
stimulating, suggesting, and assisting is less threatening than 
one of directing. 

If the principal deems it wise to participate actively in lay 
organizations, he may find himself in the role of adviser regarding 
educational projects and activities. In such a role he will want 
to draw others into work with him in considering such activities. 
He will want to help the organization work more effectively in 
the development of its projects related to education. His chief 
role may be an indirect one of explaining more about the school. 
Often the casual conversation or comment has greater meaning 
than the lengthy formal discourse. 


Responsibility of Leadership 


The principal can hardly escape his responsibility for com- 
munity leadership. He will always be ready to further all worthy 
lay organizations concerned with education. He will also want 
to make this interest known. If he selects one or more lay or- 
ganizations for participation, he will want to assure himself 
of his own purposes, of the organization’s goals, its means of 
achieving those goals, and its potential contribution to educa- 
tional advancement and civic betterment. 

In the days ahead, the development and strengthening of ways 
of interpreting the schools to the public will continue apace 
with the demanding responsibilities of the schools. The en- 
listment and utilization of community agencies as school re- 
sources will be more widely understood and accepted as regular 
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practice. The key to the whole program of school-community 
relationships will be progressively found in the attitude and work 
of the principal—his participation, effective and democratic, as 
an individual and as a school administrator. The principal will 
continuously evaluate his efforts. He will improve the quality 
of his contribution. He will discover more effective ways of 


working. Increasingly he will find community understanding and 
support, not for his school but for their school. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Principal's Average 
Workweek 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


HE PRECEDING chapters have concerned the functions of 

the principalship, which in broad terms may be classified 
as supervision, administration, school interpretation, and class- 
room teaching. These categories were used in the survey to 
estimate the average time principals spend on their jobs during 
a typical week in the school year. Their replies are discussed 
in this chapter under three main topics: (a) relative amount 
of time for work, (b) hindrances to attaining desired use of 
time, and (c) actual hours at work. 


Time for Work 


Principals estimated their time at work on the basis of their 
day in school and the amount of time during evenings and week 
ends spent directly on school duties. They also suggested a 
time allotment they would like if they had the choice. It is 
understood that both estimates are difficult to make because 
the usual day of a principal does not lend itself to neat com- 
partmentalization of time. 

The main contrast between supervising principals and teach- 
ing principals is, of course, the amount of time spent in regular 
classroom teaching. The percents of time spent on all the 
major functions are shown in Table 42. On the average, the 
teaching principal has full responsibility for a class and must 
perform his other duties before and after class time, during 
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the evenings, and on week ends. Teaching principals estimate 
spending 60 percent of their time teaching compared with 3 
percent teaching time for supervising principals. Of the major 
functions of the principalship, supervision and administration are 
affected most by the demands of teaching on the teaching 
principal. 


TABLE 42.—PERCENT OF TIME THAT PRINCIPALS DEVOTE TO 
DIFFERENT SCHOOL DUTIES IN AN AVERAGE WEEK AND THEIR 
ESTIMATE OF HOW THEY WOULD LIKE TO ALLOT THEIR TIME 








Supervising Teachin 
principals principals 
Actual Actual 
time referred time Preferred 
Function spent allotment spent allotment 





pre stration 
Organization and management: of the 
school including co-ordination with the 


OE EES Ee 30% 25% 11% 19% 
Clerical work... .. 14 4 9 7 


Classroom teaching—regular class assignments 


but omitting demonstration teaching... 3 2 60 30 
Supervision and the curriculum 

Working with the teaching staff........ 16 24 4 12 

Peale: Ware ONE... c . 6 seseies des 17 4 1] 

Program development................ 6 8 2 5 


Community work 
Public relations—efforts to build public 





ee cine seh Stabs oie 6 7 3 6 
Working with community groups such as 
service clubs and social agencies..... 4 + 3 4 
Working with parents................ 8 9 4 6 
POUR tis + cick comes ecelivis ome Ae a ae 
Average week in hours.................47.1 46.9 47.5 46.3 





More data on the average workweek of principals are reported 
in item 31, Appendix Summary Table A. For supervising princi- 
pals only, some difference in attention to certain functions ap- 
pears by population groupings. In school districts of the 500,000 
or more population group, supervising principals estimated that 
10 percent of their time was devoted to clerical work. For each 
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smaller size city group, the percent increased until it was 17 
percent in the 2500 to 10,000 population group. Under the 
aspect of supervision described as working with pupils, super- 
vising principals from the 500,000 or more population group 
reported 16 percent of their time being used for this purpose 
and those from the 2500 to 10,000 population group reported 
10 percent. 


Actual Time and a Desirable Allocation 


Table 42 also shows what supervising principals would do if 
they were to use their time as they liked. Their attention to 
organization and management of the school would drop from 30 
percent to 25 percent of their time. Time for clerical work would 
drop from 14 percent to 4 percent. Most of the time made 
available in such a shift of attention would go to the various 
aspects of supervision: Time devoted to working with the 
teaching staff would be increased from 16 percent to 24 percent; 
time for working with pupils would be increased from 13 percent 
to 17 percent; and time for program development would be 
increased from 6 percent to 8 percent. 

What teaching principals would do in a reallocation of time 
for their duties is shown, too, in Table 42. For that part of 
the day in which the children are in school the teaching princi- 
pal’s virtual full-time responsibility for a class would be re- 
duced ‘o about half time for class responsibility. In such a 
rearrangement, time for administrative duties would be increased 
from 11 percent to 19 percent, and the total group of supervisory 
functions would be increased from 10 percent to 28 percent. 


Time Allocation, 1928, 1948, 1958 


The question on allocation of time has been included in all 
three of the surveys of the principalship sponsored by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. On the whole, 
in the course of 30 years, there is evidence of only a small shift 
in the relationship of time for performing major functions of the 
principalship. Table 43 shows the percents by certain categories 
for supervising principals only. It appears that supervising 
principals are making some small gains in reducing the relative 
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amount of time they give to clerical work. It also appears that 
supervising principals are devoting relatively more time to public 
relations and working with community groups, areas which are 
grouped as “other functions” in Table 43. 


TABLE 43.—PERCENT OF TIME THAT SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
DEVOTED TO MAJOR FUNCTIONS IN SURVEY YEARS 














Function 1928 1948 1958 
l 2 3 + 

SC OMI EF TU PELE 30% 29% 30% 
I oe dis uns 5 wa Rae Sh a aK earen eee 39 35 
ON. ia nt ok hem cnc nse mied aaa. <i 15 14 
(PR Se Re ae bin. 4 2 3 
Other functions................. ES eee 14 15 18 

NS. 2s Ce ies © ates x SUR aen SOL .. 100% 100% 100% 





Hindrances to Attaining Desired Use of Time 


In many situations it is probably not a single condition that 
prevents a principal from using his time to the best advantage. 
However, it was more feasible in this survey to ask principals to 
name the main condition. Detailed data are presented in Table 
44 and item 32, Appendix Summary Table A. 

Many principals report no hindrances to attaining the desired 
use of their time: 14 percent of the supervising principals and 
4 percent of the teaching principals. 

Twenty-seven percent of all principals reported lack of clerical 
help as the main impediment. Regular teaching duties as a 
hindrance was next highest at 15 percent. The highest ranking 
adverse condition as reported by 29 percent of the supervising 
principals was lack of clerical help, and the highest ranking 
adverse condition as reported by 65 percent of the teaching 
principals was regular teaching duties. 

Supervising principals by population groups reported the lack 
of clerical help relatively more in the smaller cities than in the 
larger cities. Lack of administrative assistance was reported rela- 
tively more in the larger cities than in the smaller cities, and de- 
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TABLE 44.—MAIN HINDRANCES TO DESIRED USE OF TIME 














Supervising Teaching All 
Hindrance principals principals _ principals 
l 2 3 4 
eS Err ae 29% 13% 27% 
Regular teaching duties................45. 4 65 15 
Lack of administrative assistance........... 13 l 1] 
Comtral office Gemands. . . : «2.6.5.0 csscees 12 4 10 
Overcrowded bullding. ........ 6.55. .050.58 10 4 9 
Special drives and campaigns.............. 9 > 8 
Many demands of parents................. 6 l 5 
Lack of office space and equipment......... 2 3 3 
ae eee eins, for Se 14 4 12 
I in cts rts wsleg<w Se 100% 100% 100% 
A CR rey ee 1,905 392 2,297 





mands of the central office were reported relatively more in the 
larger cities than in the smaller. 


Hours of Work Devoted to the Profession 


The emphasis in the preceding sections of this chapter has 
been on the relative amount of attention that the elementary 
school principal gives to his different functions. This section 
describes the total amount of time he devotes to his position. 

A principal wrote: “My day begins about 8:00 a.m. and ends 
about 5:30 p.m., to be continued at night and on week ends as 
the occasion demands.” With variations in opening and closing 
times, this amount of time is typical for elementary school 
principals. 


Amount of Time in the Day at School 


The median length of the day at school for all principals is 
9.2 hours. Three-fourths of them reported a day close to the 
median. See item 33 in Appendix Summary Table A. Length 
of day is about the same for supervising principals and for 
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teaching principals, and for men and for women. For supervis- 
ing principals there is some evidence that the day at school is 
a little longer in schools located in the smallest cities. 

In the 1928 survey, the median time at school for supervis- 
ing principals was 8.7 hours, in 1948 it was 8.7 hours, and in 
1958 it was 9.2 hours. Figure XI shows that this shift toward a 
longer day in the last 10 years holds true throughout the time 
distribution for the 1948 and 1958 surveys. 


FIGURE XI—DAYTIME HOURS THAT SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS DEVOTE DIRECTLY TO 
THEIR POSITION 





Less than 8 hours 

















33% 
8 hours 49%, 
? hours 
15% 
10 or more hours 4%o 
1948 1958 


Additional Time for Meeting Professional Responsibilities 


In addition to time at school each day, principals often work 
evenings and week ends on school matters. On a weekly basis, 
the median was 4.9 hours for all principals. For supervising 
principals the median was 4.9 hours of out-of-school time on 
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schoolwork, and for teaching principals the median was 5.3 
hours. A detailed breakdown is presented in item 34, Appendix 
Summary Table A. 

Principals also estimated the hours per week devoted to their 
own professional improvement and to community activities. 
These are discussed more fully in Chapters VI and X, but certain 
medians are presented in Table 45. 


TABLE 45.—MEDIAN HOURS OF TIME THAT PRINCIPALS GIVE TO 
DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF THEIR PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 








All principals 





Super- Teach- 








Activity vising ing Men Women Total 
| 2 3 4 5 6 

Ee Grok eR GAP: o.oo nse ccc ncs, 8.9 9.2 9.1 9.2 
Evenings and week ends for school 

NI I oo nin, och Ses ies cin a 4.9 5.3 4.8 5.3 4.9 
Out-of-school time for professional 

improvement, per week........... . 4.6 4.1 4.4 4.6 4.5 
Out-of-school time for community 

MORIIMIOR, DW MIAME. 6. oye s cece es 3:4 3.2 3.8 3.1 $.5 





The median hours per week spent on professional improvement 
were 4.5 for all principals, and on community activities, 3.5. 
When analyzed for supervising principals and teaching princi- 
pals, and for men and for women, there was not much variation 
in the medians. 


Some Observations 


In 1948 the Editorial Committee stated that it seemed reason- 
able to expect supervision to require approximately 50 percent of 
the time of supervising principals. The last decade has not 
seen progress in this direction. In fact, the percent of time 
supervising principals gave to supervision decreased from 39 
percent to 35 percent by their own estimates. 

Supervising principals say that they would like to spend 
relatively more of their time on supervision. There are many 
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reasons why they cannot, but the main one reported is the lack 
of clerical help. In 30 years, supervising principals have made 
some progress in getting more clerical help for their schools, 
but they do not have nearly enough to free their time for other 
duties. 

Without minimizing the other conditions that prey on the 
supervising principal’s use of time, such as the lack of ad- 
ministrative assistance, central office demands, overcrowding, 
and special money drives, 14 percent of them reported no particu- 
lar circumstance that stood in the way. One supervising princi- 
pal described his opportunity to give professional leadership 
as follows: “My situation happens to be as ideal as one could 
hope to find. It is possible for me to spend my time for the 
best interest of the entire school community.” 

The foregoing observations are on the relative use of time. 
In actual hours, the school day of the supervising principal is 
growing longer. The median hours in his school day in 1928 
and 1948 were 8.7. In i958 the median hours were 9.2. This 
is contrary to the trend toward a shorier work period for the 


general working public but probably is the price of achieving 
professional status. 
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CHAPTER VIil 


The Principal’s Experience 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


HE MEANING usually associated with experience for princi- 
T pals is the number of years they have held their positions. 
This chapter covers more than this restricted meaning of ex- 
perience. It opens with a discussion of the job experience of 
the respondents just before becoming principals and ends with 
a discussion of their occupational goals. Preservice and in- 
service education as types of experience are reserved for Chap- 
ter X. The specific topics here are (a) position prior to first 
principalship, (b) personnel sources for filling vacancies, (c) 
men and women principals, (d) the principal’s age, (e) the 
principal’s years of experience, (f) final occupational goals, and 


(g) meaning for the principalship. 


Position Before First Principalship 


What is the best background for becoming a successful ele- 
mentary school principal? There probably is not a single path 
exclusive of others that leads to successful experience as a 
principal. It may be that several backgrounds are of similar 
merit. 

Principals, themselves, value certain aspects of their back- 
grounds as important for the principalship. For example, here 
is the report of one principal: “As a special class teacher, 
I gained invaluable experience with every grade level from one 
through six and with different types of pupils.” 

The road for another principal was a little different. He 
wrote: “I began my teaching as an elementary school teacher 
and then moved on to teach in the junior and the senior high 
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school. I believe that this over-all experience has been of value 
to me as a supervising elementary school principal.” 

A third example of types of experience before assuming the 
principalship follows: “In our school system we have a plan 
whereby potential administrators receive practical training. Prior 
to my assignment as principal I served two years as a trainee. 
Under this program I taught in the classroom for one-half day 
and spent the balance of the day in the school office learning 
administrative detail.” 

What positions did the principals hold just before getting 
their first jobs as principals? Contrary to what we sometimes 
think might be true, they were not coaches, at least 98 percent 
were not. Item 35 in Appendix Summary Table A shows that 
of all principals included, 60 percent were elementary school 
classroom teachers, 22 percent were junior or senior high school 
classroom teachers, 6 percent were vice-principals, 4 percent 
were supervisors, and the remaining 6 percent reported various 
other types of positions. 

The biggest difference between supervising principals and 
teaching principals is in the percents of those whose prior 
position was elementary school classroom teaching: 56 percent 
of the supervising principals compared with 79 percent of the 
teaching principals. See Table 46. 

Table 46 also shows big differences in the prior positions 
of men and women. Relatively more women than men were 
elementary school classroom teachers before becoming either 
supervising principals or teaching principals. But relatively 
more men than women were junior or senior high school class- 
room teachers before becoming either supervising principals 
or teaching principals. This difference in prior position appears 
to be one of the biggest differences between men and women as 
principals. 

On the basis of population of the school district, supervising 
principals in the largest population group are different from 
the other groups in two respects. Relatively more.of them 
were vice-principals and supervisors before becoming princi- 
pals. See item 35 in Appendix Summary Table A for the complete 
analysis. 
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TABLE 46.—POSITION BEFORE FIRST PRINCIPALSHIP 
































Supervising principals Teaching principals 
Position Men Women Total Men Women Total 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Classroom teacher (ele- 
mentary)........... 46% 73% 56% 61% 91% 79% 
Classroom teacher (jun- 
ior or senior high)... 31 1] 24 21 5 12 
Vice-principal......... 8 6 7 ° l ° 
ee ee ee 8 5 2 l ] 
RR eer 2 2 2 ] 
College graduate student 
with teaching experi- 
OS oe ee ° I 2 - l 
College sitneeiitiaite 
eee 2 - l 6 na 2 
Military service........ l os : 2 - - 
es 3 2 4 6 2 4 
Total. ...--- 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of eens eee 1,252 755 2,007 169 242 411 








” Lit than 1 percent. 





Table 47 shows that on the basis of education, the higher 
the earned degree of supervising principals the lower the pro- 
portion of those who were elementary school classroom teachers 
before becoming principals. But the inverse is true of those who 
were junior or senior high school teachers before becoming 
principals. 


Personnel Sources for Filling Vacancies 


The two outstanding facts presented in the foregoing section 
were that three-fifths of the principals were elementary school 
teachers and over one-fifth of them were secondary school 
teachers immediately before becoming principals. Table 48 
shows that 55 percent of the principals report that personnel 
already employed in the school system are given preference 
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TABLE 47.—POSITION PRIOR TO FIRST PRINCIPALSHIP FOR 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, BY EDUCATION 











Bachelor’ s Master's Two-year diploma 
Position degree or less degree and doctor’ s degree 
] 2 3 4 
Classroom teacher (elementary) 69% 54% 34% 


Classroom teacher (junior or 
senior high). ..... ra ee 19 24 34 





Vice-principal....... cus 7 1] 
Supervisor. . . Ee Pee 3 6 5 
MN sb satkcsnweacd ore 2 
College graduate student with 

teaching experience........ l l 3 
College undergraduate student l l 2 
Military service...... ceeea ° l 2 
NG 4 bts onan es — l 4 8 

: | RIAA re ’ 100% 100% 100% 

Number of replies............ 360 1,534 113 





* Less than 1 percent. 





in filling vacancies, 28 percent report that outsiders and local 
personnel are on an equal basis, 15 percent report that personnel 
from the individual school staff are given preference, and 2 per- 
cent report that outsiders are given preference. 

All filling of vacancies, of course, does not fit into four neat 
categories. There are shades of differences in the variations. 
Sometimes the considerations are completely arbitrary as wit- 
nessed by the principal who explained: “Elementary school princi- 
pals in this system are men. Since there are no men teaching in 
the sixth grade or below, the last two principals were from the 
outside with no consideration of our local teachers.” 

Usually school boards are more rational and approach the 
standard of looking for the person who fits the position. Such 
a policy is evident in the following description: “Outside ap- 
plicants are given every consideration. However, if a capable and 
qualified person already in the employ of our county is an ap- 
plicant, he would be given first choice. We like nominees to have 
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TABLE 48.—SOURCE OF PERSONNEL FOR FILLING 
VACANCIES IN THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

















Supervising Teaching All 
Source principals principals _ principals 

l 2 3 4 

Personnel already employed in school system. 57% 44% 55% 
Outsiders and local personnel on equal basis. 28 27 28 
Personnel of individual school staff......... 13 25 15 
Outsiders ate sack eag Waeineeas each Taree re 2 4 2 

SR is: ok cas beaeruwenix ced eae ... 100% 100% 100% 
miner OF COCs sain. 5585s comer vene. 1,984 396 2,380 





had some experience in our county, if possible, before becoming 
principals. 

These are some additional specific facts on sources of person- 
nel for principalships as reported by supervising principals: 
74 percent of those in the largest school districts reported that 
personnel already employed in the school system are usually 
given preference. As the population of school districts decreases, 
the percents of supervising principals so reporting decrease 


TABLE 49.—SOURCE OF PERSONNEL FOR FILLING VACANCIES AS 
REPORTED BY SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, BY REGION 

















Source 
Outsiders 
and local = Indi- 
School personnel vidual Number 
system onequal school of 
Region employees _—_basts staff Outsiders Total replies 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
New England ap . 538% 31% 15% 1% 100% 137 
Middle Atlantic..... 49 38 10 3 100 322 
eee 62 27 10 ] 100 323 
| ee Lae 30 14 2 100 597 
ee ee 22 17 2 100 166 
TS Pee eee 27 17 5 100 135 
4 eer eer ere 20 11 2 100 304 
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to the low of 27. On the other hand, 20 percent of the super- 
vising principals in the 500,000 or more population group and 19 
percent from the 100,000 to 500,000 population group reported 
that outsiders and local personnel are on an equal basis. The 
percent of supervising principals reporting “equal basis” con- 
sideration for filling vacancies increased to 43 percent as size of 
school district decreased. See item 36 in Appendix Summary 
Table A. 

Table 49 shows that 69 percent of the supervising principals 
in the Far West (the highest proportion of all regions) report 
a policy of employing as principals personnel who are already 
part of the school system. The lowest proportion so reporting 
was 49 percent in the Middle Atlantic region. This employ- 
ment policy, however, is the predominant policy in all regions. 


Men and Women Principals 


Although comparable studies of the proportions of men and 
women in the principalship are virtually nonexistent for the 
years before 1928, the previous studies do indicate that the 
first principalships were held almost entirely by men and that 
it was late in the nineteenth century before large numbers of 
women were holding positions as principals.’ Somewhere along 
the line of time, women came to be in the majority. The 1928 
survey of the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
showed that 55 percent of the supervising principals were women 
and 45 percent were men. In 1948 the proportions had shifted 
to 59 percent men and 41 percent women. By 1958, 62 percent 
of the supervising principals were men and 38 percent were 
women. Table 50 shows additional data for 1958. For reasons 
discussed in the Appendix, the comparisons on a historical basis 
are confined to the data on supervising principals and appear 
to give the best indication of trends. 

If individual competency is to be the main qualification for 
the supervising principalship, it is difficult to understand why 





*Goodykoontz, Bess, and Lane, Jessie A. The Elementary School Principalship. 
U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 8. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1938. 
p. 13. 
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THE PRINCIPAL'S EXPERIENCE 


the proportion of men continues to increase. Why would not 
the division be closer to half and half? 


TABLE 50.—MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYED AS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 




















Men Women 
Total 
Type of principalship Number Percent Number Percent number 
] 2 3 4 5 6 
PET ee 62% 756 38% 2,008 
NES 63 a Ceoaake Heaney 169 4] 244 59 413 
RI ree een en eee 1,421 59 1,000 4] 2,421 





The Principal's Age 

The median age of all principals included in this survey 
is 47.7 years. At the extremes of the distribution of ages, only 
4 percent are under 30 and only 2 percent are 66 or older. 
There is not much difference in the median ages of supervising 
principals and teaching principals, but there is considerable 
difference in the median ages of men and women principals. 
The median age of men teaching principals is 39.1 and of 
women is 51.9. The median age of men supervising principals 
is 43.7 and of women is 52.1. Refer to Table 51 and to item 
37 in Appendix Summary Table A for more complete details. 


TABLE 51.—MEDIAN AGE OF PRINCIPALS 








Type of principalship Men Women Total 

l 2 3 4 
a ae eee 43.7 52.1] 47.6 
RE ern ey ee 39.1 51.9 48 .] 
ere ert ay ee 43.2 52.0 47.7 





The median age of supervising principals by population group 
decreases as the size of the school district decreases. The 
medians are 51.2 in the 500,000 or more population group, 48.5 
in the 100,000 to 500,000 population group, 47.5 in the 30,000 
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to 100,000 population group, 46.5 in the 10,000 to 30,000 popula- 
tion group, and 43.2 in the 2500 to 10,s00 population group. 

Table 52 shows that over the years the median age of men 
supervising principals has remained about constant at 44 years. 
The median age of women supervising principals has increased 
slightly from 48.5 years in 1928, to 50.0 years in 1948, and 
to 52.1 years in 1958. 


TABLE 52.—MEDIAN AGE OF SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS, SURVEY YEARS 





Year Men Women Total 

l 2 3 4 
MNS sc dew e a wm 6 ie ie ee 43.4 48.5 “iy 
Ee ; , 44.4 50.0 46.5 
NEESER ee el laid lta 43.7 52.0 47.6 





The Principal's Years of Experience 


Table 53 shows that women teaching principals have a median 
of 26.8 years of total professional experience and that the median 
for men teaching principals is 10.2 years. The women super- 
vising principals have a median of more than 30 years (the 
highest interval listed on the questionnaire) of professional ex- 
perience compared with a median of 17.9 years for men 
supervising principals. 

Supervising principals in the largest school districts have 
the greatest number of years of experience; as the size of the 
school district decreases, the length of the principal's total ex- 
perience decreases. Item 38 in Appendix Summary Table A 
shows these medians of total experience: 29.0 years in the 
500,000 or more population group, 24.6 years in the 100,000 
to 500,000 population group, 23.6 years in the 30,000 to 100,000 
population group, 20.9 years in the 10,000 to 30,000 population 
group, and 17.8 years in the 2500 to 10,000 population group. 
See item 39 in Appendix Summary Table A for data on total 
experience as principal. 
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THE PRINCIPAL'S EXPERIENCE 


Table 53 further shows the median years of experience as 
classroom teacher, the median for total experience as _princi- 
pal, and the median as principal in the school system of present 
employment. While there is still some difference in the medians 
for men and women teaching principals and supervising princi- 
pals or total experience as principal, this difference is not nearly 
as great as it is for experience as classroom teacher or total 
experience. Thus, the women principals, as a group, are con- 
siderably older than men when they come into their positions. 
It may be asked: Is this either necessary or wise? 


TABLE 53.—MEDIAN YEARS OF CERTAIN TYPES OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 























Median years 
Experience as 
Experience Total principal in 
Total as classroom _— experience as__ present school 
Type of principalship experience teacher principal system 
] 2 3 4 5 
Supervising: 
kh Se St 9 17.9 7.0 8.4 6.1 
ear 30 or more 17.6 10.3 9.7 
Total. eee 23.4 10.3 9.1 i 
Teaching: 
OS eee i0.2 Se 5.6 4 
ae er ae ee 26.8 17.2 8.5 72 
SOO: ¢ ennaeres 2.9 12.3 v8 i 
All: 
Men. . a Pe ey 17.5 6.7 8.1 5.8 
WIN 3-6 tS uckcod 29.3 7.3 9.8 9.0 
WS 2 sist > Dee 23.2 10.6 8.7 74 





Over the years there has not been a change of any signifi- 
cance in the experience characteristics of supervising princi- 
pals. On total professional experience, the median in 1928 was 
23.8 years, in 1948 it was 24.0 years, and in 1958 it is 23.4 years. 
On total experience as principal, the median in 1928 was 10.1 
years, in 1948 it was 10.5 years, and in 1958 it is 9.1 years. 
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Occupational Goals 


One aspect of the question of educational goals is whether 
or not a person sees the elementary school principalship as 
encompassing his whole professional effort and the second 
aspect, applying only to those who do not, is the type of 


position envisioned. Each of these questions is discussed briefly 
in this section. 


Principalship as Final Occupational Goal 


Item 40 in Appendix Summary Table A shows that 63 percent 
of all the principals included in this survey regard the prin- 
cipalship as their final occupational goal. This total percent 
is separated into some components in Figure XII, the most 
striking of which are that only 44 percent of the men teaching 
principals and 51 percent of the men supervising principals 
see the principalship as their occupational goal, whereas 71 
percent of the women teaching principals and 83 percent of the 
women supervising principals see this goal. These data are 
not to be interpreted as indicating dissatisfaction with the princi- 
palship as an occupation. On the basis of population groups, 


FIGURE XIii—PRINCIPALSHIP AS FINAL 
OCCUPATIONAL GOAi 


Supervising principals: FINAL GOAL NOT FINAL GOAL 
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the data in item 40 show that the larger the school district, 
the greater is the proportion of supervising principals whe 
regard the principalship as their final educational goal. The 
percents for each group are: 74 in the 500,000 or more popu- 
lation group, 69 in the 100,000 to 500,000 population group, 
63 in the 30,000 to 100,000 population group, 59 in the 10,000 
to 30,000 population group, and 48 in the 2500 to 10,000 popula- 
tion group. 

Table 54 shows that 77 percent of the supervising princi- 
pals with a bachelor’s degree regard the principalship as their 
final occupational goal, 62 percent of those with the master’s 
degree do, and 35 percent of those with more advanced education 
do. 


TABLE 54.—PRINCIPALSHIP AS THE FINAL OCCUPATIONAL GOAL 
OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, BY EDUCATION 














Bachelor’ s Master’s Two-year diploma 
Item degree or less degree and doctor’s degree 
| 2 3 4 
Principalship is final goal... . . 77% 62% 35% 
Principalship is not final goal. . 23 38 65 
ok a os ee 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies............ 358 1,517 i12 





On the basis of total experience, the data in Table 55 speak 
for themselves. As the total experience of supervising principals 
increases, the higher is the percent of those who see the principal- 
ship as their final occupational goal. 


Other Positions That Hold Attraction 


Item 41 in Appendix Summary Table A shows the positions 
that both supervising and teaching principals would aspire 
to if they were to change. Twenty-five percent of all principals 
see the superintendency as their goal, 17 percent aspire to a 
supervisory position, 17 percent aspire to college or university 
teaching, 16 percent aspire to the assistant superintendency, 
and the rest (25 percent) are divided among five other choices. 
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TABLE 55.—PRINCIPALSHIP AS THE FINAL OCCUPATIONAL GOAL 
OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, BY YEARS OF TOTAL EXPERIENCE 





Principal- _ Principal- 








ship is ship is not Number 
Years of experience final goal _final goa! Total of replies 
l 2 3 4 5 

a eee eee 15% 85% 100% 48 
Ra tier kam niocive biaeeees 30 70 100 264 
Sts» Shetek sake uds Soe nadie 33 67 100 192 
BE RG Getind tae cieced a tiles 51 49 100 183 
eR ES OAS tren ied abet 58 42 100 225 
RE See she ener cee hss 69 31 100 224 
NS Soke ald sis oo ence eek 79 21 100 248 
| SLA eee ae ‘> 12 100 603 





If women teaching principals were to change positions, most 
of them would choose either straight elementary school teach- 
ing or a supervisory position as shown in Table 56. If women 
supervising principals were to change positions, their first two 
preferences would be a supervisory position and college or uni- 
versity teaching. 

Forty-two percent of the men teaching principals who aspire 
to another position envision a superintendency. The two leading 
choices for men supervising principals who wish a change are 
the superintendency and the assistant superintendency. 


Meaning for the Principalship 


In a sense the growth of the elementary school principal- 
ship has been revolutionary. Only a few years more than a 
century ago, schools had developed from the one-teacher school 
to the head-teacher school. By the time of the 1928 survey, 
the Editorial Committee could observe that a national move- 
ment was making the principalship a professional office calling 
for the exercise of high technical skill. What kind of experience 
is required for this position? A few of the experience charac- 
teristics of principals, both men and women, have been reviewed 
in this chapter. 
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THE PRINCIPAL'S EXPERIENCE 


In the period of the three surveys of the principalship spon- 
sored by the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
the proportion of men and women supervising principals has 
changed from a majority of women in 1928 to a majority of men 
in 1948. By 1958, 62 percent of the supervising principals were 
men. 

The primary source of supply of principals is, of course, from 
the ranks of the classroom teachers. Sixty percent of all princi- 
pals reporting in 1958 were elementary school classroom teach- 
ers prior to taking their first principalship, and 22 percent 
were junior or senior high school classroom teachers. Forty- 
six percent of the supervising principals came from the ranks of 
elementary school teachers, and 31 percent were junior and 
senior high school teachers. 


Fifty-five percent of all principals report that when the 
position of principal is open, school system employees are given 


TABLE 56.—TYPE OF POSITION THAT ATTRACTS THE PRINCIPAL 























Supervising principals Teaching principals 
Position Men Women Total Men Women Total 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Superintendent of schools... . . 29% 2% 224% 42% 2% 26% 
A supervisor: grade, general, 
ee eres 12 34 15 18 37 25 
College or university teaching.. 15 32 18 15 8 12 
Assistant superintendent of 
ON Sa ere 20 12 19 4 — 3 
Junior high school principalship 11 b 10 11 
Senior high school principalship 8 $ 7 3 2 
Elementary school teaching.... * 8 2 ae 44 18 
Occupation other than in 
rey re ere 4 5 4 7 3 
High school teaching. ........ 1 ] ] 
Total.................. 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies............ 589 119 708 93 63 156 





* Less than 1 percent. 
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preference for the job. Fifty-seven percent of supervising princi- 
pals report this preference of school systems. 

In the past 30 years the total educational experience and the 
total experience in the principalship have remained about con- 
stant for supervising principals. In 1928, the total educational 
experience of supervising principals was 23.8 years, and in 1958 
it was 23.4 years. The median of their total experience in the 
principalship in 1928 was 10.1 years, and in 1958 it was 9.1 
years. 

The majority (63 percent) of present principals see in the 
principalship their final occupational goal. Thus, this position 
is assuming its rightful place among the professions as 
a satisfying occupational experience. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Financial Status 
of Principals 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


cHOoL principals share fully in the economic handicap 
S that hangs over the entire teaching profession. In fact, in the 
years since the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, began its studies of the principalship, the relative economic 
status of elementary school principals, as compared with class- 
room teachers, has dropped. 

Thus, the findings of the current study underline a problem 
of deep concern to the members of the Department. Salary- 
schedule policies are needed which guarantee that principals 
at least share in whatever improvement in salaries may affect 
the teaching profession as a whole. 

This chapter discusses the information the principals re- 
ported on dependents, term of employment, salary and outside 
earniugs, and salary increases and anticipated maximums. 
Further comment is added on salary scheduling trends. 


Dependents 


Principals were asked to report the number of persons who 
were fully dependent on them for financial support. Their re- 
plies aré summarized in item 42, Appendix Summary Table A 
and in text Tables 57 and 58. 

Ninety-two percent of the men supervising principals and 31 
percent of the women reported one or more full dependents. 
For men the median number of dependents was 3.1; the median 
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TABLE 57.—FULL DEPENDENTS OF MEN AND WOMEN PRINCIPALS 





Be Number of dependents 
| 


None 
- 
ae 

3 


4 or more 


Total 
Number of replies 


Median number of 
dependents 


* Less than 1 percent. 





Supervising principals 


Total 


Teaching principals 





Men 








Ee 


Men Women Women _T otal 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
8% 69% 30% 17% 65% 45% 
19 25 21 15 28 23 
20 5 15 20 5 11 
26 ° 17 29 2 13 
27 . 17 19 8 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
1,240 752 1,992 168 242 410 
3.1 0.0 1.9 0.0 ee 





woman principal had no dependents. More than one-fourth of 
the men supervising principals had 4 or more dependents. 


When supervising principals and teaching principals were 
compared, the differences in dependency load were slight, as the 
figures in Table 57 show. 


TABLE 58.—NUMBER OF FULL DEPENDENTS OF SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS, BY TOTAL PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 





Years of 
experience 


l 


2-5 
6-9 
10-13. . 
14-17.. 
18-21 
22-25. . 
26-29. 


30 or more. . 


No 


2 


19% 
5 
1] 
19 
29 
27 
37 


52 


One or more 


dependents dependents 


3 


81% 
95 
89 
81 
71 
73 
63 
48 


Total 


4 


100% 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Number 


of replies 


J 


48 
269 
194 
183 
224 
223 
250 
601 


Median 
number of 


dependents 


6 
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THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF PRINCIPALS 


When dependency load is examined for principals with vari- 
ous numbers of years of experience, evidence points to highest 
dependency in the experience groups from 6 years through 13 
years. The median was 3.5 dependents. The median number 
of dependents was less in each successive experience group above 
13 years. 

When compared with available information for classroom 
teachers, it appears that the percents of both men and women 
reporting the full support of dependents were higher for 
principals than for teachers.’ 


Term of Employment 


The increasing demands upon the public schools would appear 
to lead inevitably to lengthening the annual period of service 
required of school personnel. Relatively few principals, how- 
ever, are employed for service beyond the traditional school 
term. 


TABLE 59.—THE PRINCIPAL’S TERM OF EMPLOYMENT 








Supervising Teaching All 
Length of term _ aioe principals principals 

] 2 3 + 

EN ATE a Te 8% 43% 14% 
914 months Face ea anaie seneaed 12 18 13 
IL 94 hie ASUS. ude wh crbreba oe 52 32 49 
ATs) Sc Shea Sse 1] 3 9 
11 months without vacation... . .. a 5 ¥ 5 
12 months with 3 to 4 weeks’ vacation. 12 4 10 

cc ey res eae 100% 100% 100% 
RL Oe 1,992 411 2,403 

Median term of employment........ 10 months 9% months 10 months 








* Less than 1 percent. 








*National Education Association, Research Division. “The Status of the 
American Public-School Teacher.” Research Bulletin 35: 3-63; February 1957. 
Appendix Item 40 shows that 72.1 percent of the men and 19.9 percent of the 
women teachers reported one or more full dependents. For principals the cor- 
responding figures were 91 percent and 32 percent. 
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As shown in Table 59, 72 percent of the supervising princi- 
pals and 93 percent of the teaching principals are employed for 
a school term of 10 months or less. It is also true, however, 
that 12 percent of the supervising principals are employed on a 
calendar-year basis, with only three to four weeks of vacation. 

Employment for supervising principals that extends beyond 
10 months is more likely to be found in the Southeast, the South- 
west, and the Far West than in other parts of the country; and 
least likely to appear in the Northwest. See Table 60. 


TABLE 60.—TERM OF EMPLOYMENT FOR SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS, BY REGION 

















9 9% 70 More than Number 
Region months months months 10months Total of replies 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 

New England....... . &% 9% 71% 17% 100% 136 
Middle Atlantic... .. 4 5 61 30 100 324 
Southeast........... 2c) ae 10 46 32 100 325 
eo 5 o5isc ce ccseals' 10 18 47 25 100 603 
BOE. . oc ciace. 16 10 42 32 100 165 
eee 15 39 35 1] 100 133 
gee 4 60 35 100 306 
po eee 8 12 52 28 100% 1,992 





In item 43, Appendix Summary Table A, further information 
is given on length of term of supervising principals by size 
of school district. The differences by city size were not con- 
sistent, but there was a tendency for the districts below 10,000 
in population to have relatively more principals employed for 
less than 10 months. 

Information that would show variations in salaries for princi- 
pals in relation to length of school term is not available. Within 
school systems there is usually a differential for the longer period 
of service when some principals work for longer terms than 
others. In some systems where the principals of junior high 
and senior high schools are employed for longer terms than 
elementary principals, the monthly salaries are the same for all 
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THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF PRINCIPALS 


school levels in terms of school size, but a salary differential is 
maintained for secondary school principals through the longer 
annual term of employment. 


Salaries and Outside Earnings 


Principals were asked to report the amount of their school 
salaries for the school year 1956-57 and the amount earned in 
outside employment during the 12 months ending with June 
1957. Tables 61 through 65 and items 44 and 45 in Appendix 
Summary Table A summarize the replies. 

The median salary of the 2410 principals reporting was $6237. 
For supervising principals it was $6600; for teaching principals, 
$4737. Relatively few principals, as shown in Figure XIII, were 
paid less than $4500 or as much as $8500. Nearly one-fourth of 
the principals reported salaries within the salary interval of 
$5500 to $6499. 

The median salary for men principals, both supervising and 
teaching, was slightly less than for women. This does not re- 
flect higher salaries for women principals as compared with men, 
but the unequal distributions of men and women in the school 
systems of various sizes. In the larger school districts, where 


TABLE 61.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS, 1956-57 

















Median 
Type of principalship salary 
l 2 
Supervising principals: 
ae ee ee ee a 2 Say pee oe eee $6,515 
kt a oe Pe. eee ee Seamer eee le Teer Sed Peer 6,745 
pO Te ere errr Sore. TO TT eS Oe Le $6,600 
Teaching principals: 
PE Sk 29S Rae ee aks holden a ee ee eee OR $4,674 
ne See, Ameer hae eee te eee 4,782 
. SEPPESETESEEETET Tet rita ahaa coe tee ae $4,737 
All principals: 
WE aerate ae ro Nene ahaa e Saree eek wera vas seeks .. $6,282 
ee FTE ICEL CTE COTTA OEE EER Te ee: Ce . 6,161 
NN is. ko PUES Bie wk ds Sealab ee eens Se eee $6,237 
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median salaries were highest, the percents of women principals 
were also highest. It probably also reflects in part the age 
differential between men and women in both types of 
principalships. 

In cities over a half million in population, the median salary 
of the supervising principals reporting was $8611; in districts 


FIGURE XIII—PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 
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Each figure represents 2 percent of the principals. 
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below 10,000 in population, $5863. Item 44 in Appendix Sum- 
mary Table A shows the median for each population group. 
Table 97, in the Appendix text, shows that in the main the salary 
medians in the principalship survey are similar to those re- 
ported independently in the 1956-57 salary survey conducted 
by the NEA Research Division. 

When salaries of supervising principals were analyzed for 
differences by geographic region, the Far West was $850 higher 
in median salary than the next highest region, the Middle At- 
lantic. The lowest regional median was $5355, in the Southeast. 


TABLE 62.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, 
BY REGION, 1956-57 





Median 
Region salary 

] 2 
New Ragland. . eemere opie eck ie 9 ae 5 tie ihae eer 
8 oie ars x ad porte Ge BOR ie oases ae a at ae 
ee errr ipa RAR ae ener et a 5,355 
re Ps ipsa ginny ears dew acs Ae eee | 
II oo 5. 5-5 wlarec bine peer Wes 3 PETES | 
Northwest Beek ASE ee ee pees. ; cea © an 
aR BS Fae ee errs eee) at aey foe ee ht age a 58, tag 
ge eee ae ar ee a aa Cai at tea $6,600 





When salaries were compared on the basis of the principals’ 
level of preparation, some salary recognition of advanced study 
was revealed. The median salaries of supervising principals, 
when classified by the highest earned degree, were as follows: 


Bachelor's degree or less.................++. $6,197 
Re WD ss 55s nned ener nnvdguw’ vee 6,629 
Two-year graduate diploma or 

IEE GOD, 55.66 a sites He eiwne anRRNNs% 7,729 


Although at first glance a difference of $432 for the master’s 
degree and an additional $1100 for the doctor's degree or equiva- 
lent may seem substantial, it represents only 7 percent more for 
the master’s degree, with a further 17 percent for the doctorate. 
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With one slight exception, the median salary was higher for 
each additional four years of experience reported by the super- 
vising principals. Those who had completed 18 to 21 years 
of experience had a median salary 31 percent higher than that 
of the principals with 2 to 5 years of experience. The median 
salary of those with 22 to 25 years was a few dollars lower than 
the median salary of those with 18 to 21 years; the median con- 
tinued to rise for higher experience groups. Table 63 shows the 


figures. 


TABLE 63.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, 
BY TOTAL PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE, 1956-57 





Median 
Years of experience salary 
] 2 

2-5 OEE Ee POO CC COE CLE EET $5,182 
oe Eg a et eae haf es ORE eae SRE See RE 5,835 
oo Se ae Rees erry Sey or PRA EE onc 6,410 
oo Lee ee ee eee ee Ee ee Eee er eee Ce 6,683 
AS A See Ses gare cee aa a pe eee 9 6,791 
FCS iN ea Od Ne eee ene VU blir eee bw emer eeaites 6,750 
ook 55h Kh gad + aad ahah DORs wa eae Oe CRE 6,940 
I cn ty a Ss ga SS rps 9 NMR Ga Gide oS ed ea bee ora 6,962 





The amount of salary was directly related to size of school 
supervised. As shown in Table 64, when the supervising princi- 
pals were grouped according to the number of teachers in their 
schools, in intervals of five, the larger the number of teachers 
supervised, the higher the median salary. Beyond a school 
of 20 to 24 teachers, however, the percent of increase for each 
additional five teachers grew less. 

Nearly two-thirds of the men principals, but only about a 
tenth of the women, reported earnings from outside employ- 
ment. When all principals were considered, ‘he median man 
supervising principal earned about $310 extra; the median man 
teaching principal about $418; and the median woman principal 
earned nothing. The median amount of outside earnings only 
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TABLE 64. 
BY NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN SCHOOL, 1956-57 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, 











Percent 
Median above preceding 
Full-time teachers in school salary classification 

l 2 3 
Tg, See eee eee ee er ee oe $5,618 ” 
ER EEE oy Te ERT se Le ie Soyer rT 6,139 9% 
15-19. . Reowaswine ss avo ween. rere rye © 6,432 
| ee eee ea ee view gets 7,083 10 
A eee eter tree e ee oy 7,489 6 
AAS Seen ee eee 7,839 5 
ap OF mOre.......... PRM eee Ae pee 7,955 ] 





for those who actually reported such income ranged from $275 
for women teaching principals to $673 for men supervising 
principals. 

Table 65 and Figure XIV show the median amounts of outside 
earnings. Item 45 in Appendix Summary Table A shows further 
details. Median earnings were largest in districts 100,000 to 
500,000 in population. In that group, 15 percent of the principals 


TABLE 65.—EARNINGS OF PRINCIPALS FROM OUTSIDE 
EMPLOYMENT, JULY 1956 THROUGH JUNE 1957 





Percent Median Median amount 
reporting amount for for those with 
Type of principalship outside earnings _all principais outside earnings 
1 2 3 4 
Supervising principals: 
MS asec tye foake ease 61% $310 $673 
WS es aS tle 10 0 483 
ee 42 0 $656 
Teaching principals: 
Men. . erred wes exOels 73% $418 $629 
WOO 955 8G. ee daat ; 1] 0 275 
IES: 2:8 clipe nels cats 37 0 $569 
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FIGURE XIV—SALARIES AND OUTSIDE 
EARNINGS OF MEN PRINCIPALS 
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earned extra amounts of $1000 or more and the median earnings 
of those who reported them amounted to $762. 


Salary Increases and Anticipated Maximums 


The median supervising principal had received a salary in- 
crease of $317 over the year before, an amount which repre- 
sented nearly 5 percent of the 1956-57 median salary. of $6600. 
The median teaching principal had received an increase of $252, 
or slightly more than 5 percent of the 1956-57 salary of $4737. 


Table 66 gives the figures. 
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TABLE 66.—MEDIAN AMOUNT OF INCREASE IN THE 
PRINCIPAL’S SALARY, 1956-57 OVER 1955-56 

















Median 
Type of principalship increase 
l 2 

eparvising principals: 
ERR Sing open nA einai praises. si pt at tty Byes Evga eee arpa $339 
EN os a opin aids Yale ce mene EO Reka Mable dete md ales kN 287 
. st ee Se rs oe eee A $317 

Teaching principals 

| ye SRS SOAS Sea tare Scene org oy So Seen ae Seo $257 
REY 0 © sce 4-00 4 brian S ahumlecn ed yrs Wet pides pa wets Mae ae nels Oe ad 249 
ES Oe ee ee re eee fats eee er ee $252 





More than 90 percent of the principals had received a salary 
increase. Doubtless many were at the top of their respective 
salary classes but received increases as part of a general upward 
movement in teachers’ salaries. Proportionately more of the 
increases were more substantial in the smaller than in the larger 
districts. Item 46 in Appendix Summary Table A includes the 
specific amounts. 

Principals were asked to answer this question, “What is the 
maximum you can expect in your present position under the pres- 
ent salary schedule?” Their replies are summarized in Figure 
XV and item 47 in Appendix Summary Table A. 

As would be expected from the figures on median salaries, 
the ultimate maximums expected were substantially higher in 
the large districts than in smaller communities. Also, with the 
principals in smaller districts having fewer years of experi- 
ence, the percent of difference between present medians and 
expected maximums was higher in the smaller districts. In the 
largest districts, about 9 percent additional was expected; in the 
smallest; 15 percent. 

The maximum salaries expected by men and by women princi- 
pals were similar. This was true of both supervising and teaching 
principals. The men principals, however, being typically younger 
than the women, had slightly farther to go to reach the maxi- 
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mum. For all principals combined, the maximum was higher than 
the present median salary by 15 percent for the men principals 
and by 12 percent for the women. 


FIGURE XV—SALARY EXPECTANCY ON 
PRESENT SCHEDULES 


Supervising principals: | | 


Median present 
salary 


Median of maximums 
of present schedule 


Teaching principals: | | 





Median present 
salary 


Median of maximums 
of present schedule 
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Salary Schedules for Principals 


When principals were asked to state the ultimate maximum 
which they might expect to receive, only 6 percent reported that 
no schedule existed. None of the principals in the largest dis- 
tricts made this reply, and only 2 percent of those in districts 
of 100,000 to 500,000 population and 3 percent of those in dis- 
tricts of 30,000 to 100,000 population. In the smaller districts 
the proportion without schedules rose to 10 percent in districts 
of 10,000 to 30,000 population, and 19 percent in districts of 
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less than 10,000 population. Thus the typical principal was 
being paid according to the provisions of a salary schedule. 

Both the 1928 and 1948 studies of the principalship included 
suggested professional salary schedules for principals based 
on dollar values then current. By 1948, the actual salaries paid 
were close to those recommended in the 1928 goal schedule, but 
dollar values had changed so greatly that the objectives of 1928 
had not really been met. In the briefer period from 1948 to 
1958 the goal schedule has not been met. 

The median teaching principal in 1956-57 had completed a 
bachelor’s degree but not the master’s, had been principal in 
his school system for 5.7 years, and had an enrollment of 218 
pupils in his school. His median salary was $4737. The 1948 
suggested basic schedule for teaching principals made no pro- 
vision for preparation below the master’s degree; for the princi- 
pal with a master’s degree, in his sixth year of service, in a 
school with enrollment above 200, the proposed salary on this 
schedule would have been $5750. 

The 1958 supervising principal had completed a master’s 
degree, had 7.4 years of experience in his school system, and was 
supervising a school of 536 pupils. His actual median salary 
was $6600. His salary on the proposed 1948 schedule would have 
been $6750. 

The proposed standard of 1948 has not been met. In addition, 
the value of the dollar has depreciated, and real wages in the 
economy as a whole have made substantial gains. A 1948 salary 
of $6750 would represent more than $8000 in 1958 dollars. 

The discussion that follows does not include a proposed goal 
schedule, but calls attention to certain trends in salary relation- 
ships, factors considered in scheduling for principals, and quotes 
salary standards recommended by several state groups of 
principals. 


Trends and Comparisons 


Information is available in the NEA Research Division studies 
on salaries of elementary school principals from 1922-23 to the 
present. Elementary school classroom teachers have received rel- 
atively greater salary increases in the past generation than 
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have elementary school principals. Elementary school principals, 
however, have advanced more rapidly than high school prin- 
cipals. The percents of differences in salaries between elementary 
school principals and high school principals are shown below 
by population group: 


Percent by which median salaries 
of high school principals exceeded 


median salaries of elementary 


Population group school supervising principals 

1926-27 1956-57 

500,000 and over........ net Ppa eon me 40% td | 
po ree avuigte Ma etas 17 
I ss nade ah ke acge akin onal ed bes 64 22 
10,000-29,999..... Pt ae ee eerie 52 15 
EE a er ae RS Ee 27 8 
PI. o'ein 6400 dtei:nd & oxo peeieiaeens sie hassetacasas ] 5 


The salary superiority of high school principals was substan- 
tially less in 1956-57 than it was 30 years earlier in each popula- 
tion group except the very smallest districts (below 5000 in popu- 
lation) where the differences were slight in both years. In dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in population, for example, high school 
principals’ salaries averaged 64 percent above those of elementary 
school supervising principals in 1926-27, but only 22 percent 
higher in 1956-57. 

Another type of comparison helps to indicate the relative 
salary status of elementary school principals within the admin- 
istrative framework of public elementary and secondary schools. 
The maximum salaries scheduled for classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers—the salaries for the highest 
level of preparation recognized on the schedule, the maximum 
experience, and the largest school or highest classification in the 
case of administrative officers—are shown in Table 67 for school 
districts of 30,000 population and over. Also shown are index 
figures which relate the administrative salaries to the. top maxi- 
mum of classroom teachers as a base of 100.0. 


With top salaries of teachers as 100.0, it is seen that maximum 
salaries of elementary school teaching principals range from 
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106.3 to 108.6; those of supervising principals, from 122.8 to 
134.4. Similar figures are available for other positions. 

The relationship of principals’ salaries to earnings of profes- 
sional workers in other fields is a natural subject of inquiry, but 


TABLE 67.—MEDIANS OF MAXIMUM SALARIES SCHEDULED FOR 
PRINCIPALS AND OTHERS, 1957-58 





Urban school districts, by population 


500,000 and over 100,000-—499,999 30,000-99,999 





_Personnel group __ Amount _Index® Amount __Index® Amount __Index® _ 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Classroom teachers..... $6,950 100.0 $6,400 100.0 $6,400 100.0 


Elementary school: 
Head teacher or 
teaching principal.. 7,488 106.3 6,750 108.6 6,804 107.0 


Supervising principal. 9,227 134.4 8,475 129.8 8,050 122.8 

Assistant principal... 7,700 112.8 17m 6813.2 8,000 106.6 
Junior high school: 

Principal........... 9,800 143.4 8,944 136.6 6,750:. 132.5 

Assistant principal... 8,400 118.8 8,050 122.2 8,132 115.3 
Senior high school: 

Principal...... ... 10,650 156.9 10,000 150.5 9,700 146.0 

Assistant principal... 8,469 125.5 8,528 126.2 8,400 122.8 
Counselor; dean....... 7,650 107.3 7,400 108.9 7,400 108.0 
Head of department.... 8,150 112.1 7,750 107.5 6,900 104.9 
Consultant...... cc. S| chee 8,500 122.2 8,300 120.0 
Supervisor............ 9,400 134.8 8,528 129.5 7,764 116.8 
Co-ordinator.......... 9,400 127.0 8,694 133.1 9,239 124.7 
PRE Re ieee 11,596 166.5 10,000 152.9 9,263 132:8 
Administrative assistant. 10,805 160.3 9,500 150.7 9,962 134.1 
Deputy or assistant 

superintendent ...... 17,650 225.5 14,000 200.7 10,930 163.7 
Superintendent........ 24,000 366.7 17,000 261.0 13,500 212.4 


Source: 

National Education Association, Research Division. Salary Schedule Maximums for 
Administrators and Supervisors, 1957-58: Urban School Districts 100,000 and over in Population, 
p. 33-35; Urban School Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population, p. 58-59. Figures shown 
are based on salaries for the highest level of preparation and experience, and largest 
school or highest classification for each position. 

* Salary provisions for the positions are included in varying numbers of schedules. 
Some of the positions are included in relatively few schedules where the general 
level of salaries is high, resulting in median salaries that appear high when compared 
with positions included in nearly all schedules. The indexes shown are not based on 
the median salaries shown, but are medians of indexes computed separately for each 
schedule. The indexes are a more accurate measure of salary relationships among 
positions than the dollar amounts. 
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the problem of defining a professional salary level is always a 
difficult one. Comprehensive current figures are not available on 
earnings of professional groups. It is known that doctors, lawyers, 
and dentists are among the highest paid professional workers; 
their average earnings in the year 1951* (the latest for which all 
three are available) may be compared as follows with the earn- 
ings of urban elementary school supervising principals in the 
same year: 


Median net earn- 


ings, 1951 
Physicians. .... nate 5 Sere $10,285 
Lawyers..... , , , rere 6,956 
Dentists : Seis Cee awe 6,501 


Median salaries, 


Elementary school supervising principals, by 1950-51 
population of urban school district 
500,000 and over. . ‘ — nee $ 6,283 
100,000-—499,999 are cia 5,001 
30,000-99,999. . ‘Fe tee 4,629 
10,000-29,999. . + 4,365 
5,000-9,999 ms = : 4,147 
2,500-4,999 a , 4,053 


Clearly the great majority of principals were receiving sal- 
aries far below the net earnings of the three professional groups 
listed. 


Salaries such as those paid to elementary school principals 
are too low to command the high level of professional leader- 
ship demanded of the principalship. That a high quality of serv- 
ice is given by many principals at present low salaries is a testi- 
monial to the devotion of the principals concerned. 


Separate Schedules Versus Differentials 


One basic question about the scheduling of principals’ sal- 
aries is the relationship of the principals’ schedule to that of the 


- 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. “Incomes of 
Physicians, Dentists, and Lawyers.” Survey of Current Business 32: 5-7; 
July 1952. 
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classroom teachers. Is the principals’ schedule independent, 
or is it stated as a differential above the teachers’ schedule? The 
salary schedule proposals made in the 1928 and 1948 studies of 
the principalship were both for independent schedules; that is, 
definite minimum salaries, increments for experience, and maxi- 
mum salaries were proposed. 


A study of 1955-56 schedules for principals, in school districts 
of 30,000 population and above, showed that 65 percent were in- 
dependent schedules and 35 percent were scheduled as differen- 
tials.* Of districts above a half million in size, 94 percent sched- 
uled the principals’ salaries in an independent schedule; of those 
with 30,000 to 100,000 population, 59 percent scheduled them 
independently. Thus it appears that the smaller the district, 
the more widespread is the use of a differential for principals 
rather than an independent schedule. 


Exact comparisons are difficult to make, but there is some 
evidence of an increase since the 1930's in the proportion of dis- 
tricts using the differential rather than the separate schedule.‘ 


Where differentials are granted, the usual practice is to set fixed 
amounts of money rather than percents of difference. However, 
the use of a ratio method for fixing principals’ salaries is known 
to be growing. In 1957-58, 24 percent of the schedules in districts 
over 30,000 in population used the ratio method for scheduling 
principals’ salaries.° 


Single-Salary Schedules for Principals 


A second basic question is that of the relationship of the ele- 
mentary school principals’ schedule to that of secondary school 


*National Education Association, Research Division and American Association 
of School Administrators. Principals’ Salary Patterns. Educational Research 
Service Circular No. 3, 1956. Washington, D. C.: the Association, March 1956. 
p. 2. 

‘National Education Association, Research Division. Salary-Schedule Policies 
Affecting Principals, Supervisors, and Directors. Special Memo. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1954. p. 3. 

®National Education Association, Research Division. Salary Schedule Maximums 
for Administrators and Supervisors, 1957-58. Districts 100,000 and over in 
Population, Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1958. Districts 100,000 and over 
in Population, December 1957, 39 p. Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in population, 
January 1958, 61 p. 
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principals. Elementary school principals have frequently ex- 
pressed the view that for schools of equal enrollment and for 
principals of equivalent preparation and experience, principals’ 
salaries should be the same for elementary and for secondary 
schools. 

In 1957-58, 7 percent of the schedules for principals in dis- 
tricts over 30,000 in population provided equal salaries for ele- 
mentary and secondary school principals. In several additional 
schedules the monthly salaries were the same, but a longer 
school year was prov ided for principals of secondary schools. 


Factors That Determine Salary Amounts 


Whatever the basis of scheduling, certain factors may or may 
not influence the actual amount of the principal's salary. Size 
of school, the principal's level of professional preparation, and his 
years of experience as a principal are the factors that are most 
likely to be influential. The analysis of 295 schedules in districts 
over 30,000 in population, made in 1955-56,° has data on each of 
these items. 

It appears that in 62 percent of the schedules the size of school 
helped to determine the amount of the principal's salary. Of 
those that paid higher salaries for larger schools, 56 percent 
measured school size by number of teachers, 32 percent by num- 
ber of pupils (enrollment, attendance, or membership ), and 12 
percent did not specify the basis of measurement. When sal- 
aries depend in part on size of school, the usual practice is to fix 
several groups, e.g., fewer than 10 teachers; 10 to 19 teachers; 
20 to 29 teachers; 30 to 39 teachers; 40 or more teachers. In large 
districts, the median number of groups is four. A small propor- 
tion of schedules have no fixed groups, but include a formula 
which provides for adding salary for each additional teacher or 
for each additional pupil. 

The academic and professional preparation of principals may 
be recognized in two ways. When there is a separate schedule for 
principals, the minimum and maximum salaries may be higher 
for those that hold the master’s degree than for those that have 


*National Education Association, Research Division and American Association 
of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 2-3. 
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only a bachelor’s, and further amounts may be allowed for a year 
beyond the master’s and for a doctor's degree. When the prin- 
cipal receives only a differential beyond the classroom teachers’ 
salary schedule, he receives recognition for preparation on the 
teachers’ schedule. Through one plan or the other, 76 percent of 
the schedules provide salary recognition for advanced prepara- 
tion. 

Experience in the principalship is, of course, recognized in 
the independent schedules for principals, which ordinarily pro- 
vide increments for years of service. A major weakness in the 
scheduling of principals’ salaries through a differential above 
the teachers’ schedule is that often there is no recognition for ex- 
perience as principal. The principal in many instances has already 
reached the maximum of the teachers’ schedule before being pro- 
moted to the principalship. In that case, the advancement to 
the principalship may bring only a single advance in salary to 
the full amount of the differential provided. In other schedules, 
however, the differential is itself provided in the form of a sched- 
ule, with higher amounts for successive years or groups of years 
in the principalship. Where the differential is in the form of a 
ratio, higher percents are scheduled for successive years of serv- 
ice as principal. 


Recommendations on Principals’ Salary Schedules 


Policy statements on recommended salary schedules for prin- 
cipals have been developed by a number of agencies. Excerpts 
from several of these statements are quoted in the pages that 
follow. 


California—The California Teachers Association, in its Sal- 
ary Policy, includes this brief statement: 
There Should Be a Generally Accepted Relationship Between the Salaries 
for Administrative, Supervisory, and Special Positions and the Teaching 
Salary Schedule. 
It is believed that a mutually acceptable ratio system between the salaries 
for classroom, administrative and other positions should be established 
cooperatively and adopted.” 


"California Teachers Association, Salary Committee. Salary Policy. San Fran- 
cisco: the Association, January 1958. p. 7. 
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Massachusetts—The Massachusetts Teachers Association, in a 
statement readopted in March 1958, recommends the following 
as a policy to govern the fixing of elementary school principals’ 
salaries: 

SUGGESTED PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES TO PROMOTE ADEQUATE SUPER- 


VISION OF PUPILS, INSTRUCTION, ACTIVITIES, SCHOOL 
GROUNDS AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Salaries of Elementary School Principals 





Number on Years of Service as a Principal 
Instructional, Clerical and = —— 

Custodial Staff 1 2 3 4 5 6* 
ME BOs Sk case tases bea 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SCs eb ds faved oes ses. 1.20 1.3 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Sa CA Bede ebo pers 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.45 


A eee ee Te eee 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.50 4.55 





* Each of the ratios in Columns 1 through 6 is the ratio of the principal's salary to the maximum 
saiary for teachers with a bachelor’s degree according to the local salary schedule for teachers. These 
are the lowest ratios recommended for use in determining the salaries of elementary principals.* 


New Jersey—The Administrative Salary Commission of the 
New Jersey Education Association, consisting of laymen and 
school principals and superintendents, issued a report in October 
1955, in which they recommended minimum standards for fixing 
principals’ salaries. Following are excerpts: 


Proposed Minimum Ratios 


It is not feasible because of differences among communities in the state 
and the approaches and policies of their boards to attempt any rigid set 
of formulas for determining the remuneration for particular administrative 
positions in particular school systems. Nevertheless, this Commission 
urges that both the candidates for administrative positions and boards 
of education make extensive use of factual data relating to administrative 
salaries in school systems throughout the state in arriving at a mutually 
satisfactory basis for remuneration. . . . The Commission also proposes a 
set of ratios for use by boards of education in determining suggested 
minimum salaries for superintendents and principals. These salaries may be 
computed by multiplying the appropriate ratio by the highest salary being 
paid to any teacher in the same district. 

Table 2 sets up only two or three groups for each administrative posi- 
tion based upon the number of teachers supervised. Because~of the wide 
range within each group, it is possible, in isolated cases, for the proposed 





‘Massachusetts Teachers Association. Salary Policy. Boston: the Association, 
1958. p. 4. 
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minimum salary of a principal to approach the proposed minimum salary of 
the superintendent in the same district. Therefore, the Commission recom- 
mends as a basic principle that the minimum salary of a superintendent 
should never be less than that paid any other staff member and the mini- 
mum salary of a principal should never be less than that of the highest 
paid teacher under his supervision. 


Considerations in Application 
of Proposed Minimum Ratios 


In a district employing 90 teachers where the maximum salary paid a 
teacher is $6,000, the suggested minimum salary for the superintendent 
is 1.50 times $6,000 or $9,000. A principal employed on a 10-month basis 
and supervising 16 teachers should receive a minimum salary of 1.2 times 
$6,000 or $7,200. 

The proposed minimum ratios make allowance for the fact that some 
principals are employed on a 10-month basis, while others are on an 11- 
month or 12-month basis. A 10 percent adjustment has been made in the 
minimum ratios for a contract over 10 months. No distinction between an 
11-month and a 12-month contract appears justified since the major differ- 
ence is the placement of the annual vacation within or outside the con- 
tract period. . .. 


TABLE 2.—PROPOSED RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MINIMUM ADMINIS- 


TRATOR’S SALARY AND HIGHEST SALARY PAID ANY TEACHER IN 
SAME DISTRICT 





Minimum Ratio 
(11-or 12-month 





No. of Tchrs. Supervised contract) 
A. Superintendents 
OS >. SSSR er ee ey ee 1.50 
PE ss Rata + sGaus hub ea tah keselo's sin ehd Ghosh oe 1.75 
eR is ela ee Ee ae ey Pan. RIPE. 2.00 
(70-month (71-or 12-month 
contract) contract) 


B. Principals 
I SPS x de bah eid « ave acute ghia 1.20 1.32 
pT SEEN Pe SEE Cre ieee 1.30 1.43 





While Table 2 has been organized on the basis of size, there are many 
other factors which boards of education should weigh in determining the 
extent to which they wish to exceed the minimum. Among these factors 
are: 

(1) Number of years of service in the position, in the district, and in 
education. 
(2) Years of training and degrees held. 
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(3) Type of educational program which the community wishes to 
develop and for which it is willing to pay. 
The size of the district in regard to: 
Its taxable wealth (assessed valuation) 
The number of pupils to be educated 
The number of school personnel employed 
The extent of the school plant. 
(5) The salary schedules of school personnel, professional and non- 
professional. 
(6) The extent of the community services which school administrators 
are expected to render. 
(7) The total school income, including all sources—local, state, and 
federal. 
(8) A comparison with school systems which are somewhat alike in 
size, quality of educational program, and other factors. 
(9) Trends in school population—whether it is declining, fairly static, 
or rapidly expanding. 
(10) The degree to which the people of the community have been led 
to value and support public schools.® 


(4 


— 


New York—Nine organizations belong to the New York State 
Educational Conference Board (including the New York State 
Teachers Association). Two of the member organizations, the 
state associations of elementary school and secondary school 
principals, collaborated on the preparation of a statement, later 
endorsed by the Conference Board, which included a formula 
for use in determining salary schedules for principals. The fol- 
lowing material is quoted from the statement: 

The formula takes into consideration the added, but often forgotten, respon- 
sibilities of the principal. It recognizes his specialized training, his far- 
reaching responsibilities and the leadership he must contribute to the 


field of education. It is based on teachers’ salaries and thus assures the 
principal of a salary commensurate with his duties. 


The formula is now being used successfully in a number of school dis- 
tricts to the satisfaction of school boards, principals, teachers, and the in- 
terested public. 


Formula 


1. Use as a base the salary the principal would receive as a teacher. 
2. Add 5% of base if principal has completed a 6th year of — work 
in administration and supervision. 


*New Jersey Education Association, Administration Salary Commission. School 


Administrators’ Salaries in New Jersey. Trenton: the Association, October 1955. 
p. 5-8. 
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3. Add 1% of base for each 10% of time spent in administrative and 
supervisory duties for building principals; 1.5% for each 10% for 
principals of districts. 

4. Add 5% of base for each 100 pupils enrolled—up to 1000 (6.5% of 
base for each 100 pupils enrolled up to 1000 for principals of districts). 

5. Add an amount ($1000 for example) for outstanding leadership, and/ 
or additional educational preparation beyond the certification require- 
ments. 

Total steps 1-5 for principal’s minimum salary. 

In all cases the principal’s minimum salary should exceed that of the 

highest scheduled salary for teachers under his supervision. 

It is suggested that boards establish salary schedules with yearly incre- 

ments beyond the minimum in terms of the local situation. 


Formula Worksheet 

Use the lines at the right to determine the salary of the principal of your 
district. 
(See formula above for details of steps) 
1. Take individual’s salary as a teacher, 2 eee eee eeees 
2. Add 5% for 6th year college work, ee eee eens 
3. Add 1% for each 10% administration (building prin- 

cipal) or add 1.5% for each 10% administration (prin- 

ete ee =e enet ene wes 
4. Add 5% for each 100 pupils up to 1000 (building prin- 

cipal) or add 6.5% for each 100 pupils up to 1000 (prin- 

cipal of a district) «4 te ee ee eee 


a 


Add an amount for factors involving quality and local 
variables ($1000 for example) 


6. TOTAL PRINCIPAL’S MINIMUM SALARY!® _............ 


Ohio—In Ohio the High School Principals Association, the As- 
sociation of School Administrators, and the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals have proposed the following formula 
as a guide to equitable compensation for principals: 


Base—The regular position of the principal on the teacher's salary sched- 
ule should be used as a base for determining the salary of the principal. 


“New York State Association of Elementary School Principals and New York 
State Association of Secondary School Principals. How To Determine a Princi- 
pal’s Salary. Albany: New York State Teachers Association. 
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Certification—Additional allowance should be made for securing a pro- 
fessional certificate in administration and, likewise, further allowance for 
obtaining the permanent certificate. For a professional certificate, a prin- 
cipal should be allowed 5% of the base salary and for a permanent certi- 
ficate, 10% of the base salary. 

Supervisory Responsibilities—Recognizing that the major portion of the 
principal’s supervisory responsibilities lies in assisting and working with 
teachers and children assigned to his administrative position, the number 
of classroom units earned under the State Minimum Foundation Program 
should be considered in establishing principal’s salaries. The following 
schedule is recommended: 

0—10 units 0% (of base pay) 


11 or more units 1% per each three units above 10 units (not to exceed 
15% ) 

Administrative Duties and Responsibilities—For administrative duties 
and responsibilities such as supervising non-professional employees, manage- 
ment of the school plant, community services, student activities, and organ- 
ization and general management of the school, an additional 10% to 
25% will be added to the base salary. If the principal is only on part- 
time administrative duty, his per cent should be determined according to 
the amount of time devoted to administrative work. 

Extended Service—One month of total pay should be added to the prin- 
cipal’s salary for each month beyond nine months of service.'! 


EXAMPLES USING OHIO FORMULA 


I 
5. Sey. BPO TURE eos edies cee cey cous $4550 
S. Provisiomal Covtifictte: ... oc ccccccccccccces e 
ah SINE ine ote ee erik Bec Whe cee 182 
4. Responsibility Increment (15%) ......... 684 
SD. aeiiomel Ties (1/0) 6 eck .cccccccaes. 602 
$6018 

II 
Ree OE ©: TNE bass dcdaidiiawes Javad $5200 
2. Professional Certificate .................. 260 
D BO kasi ein crkend cvs exeets 208 
4. Responsibility Increment (25%) ......... 1300 
5. Additionnl Time (2/9) «2... .c.icccée cece 1548 
$8516 


~ "Ohio Education Association. The Principal's Salary? Guides to Equitable 
Compensation. Columbus, Ohio: the Association, undated. 6-page folder. 
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National Association of Secondary-School Principals—The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, in October 1957, released a statement on sal- 
ary standards for secondary school principals. The need for a 
definite schedule was emphasized and several principles were 
advocated—that the schedule be stated as maximum salaries, that 
the maximums and increments to reach the maximums be based 
upon a percentage differential above the maximum salary of class- 
room teachers, and that the differential for the principal might 
vary according to size of school and amount of professional 
preparation. The report emphasized particularly the idea that 
salary standards should deal with maximum rather than mini- 
mum salaries. The specific recommendations were as follows: 
I. Recommended maximum salaries for full-time secondary-school princi- 

pals and assistant principals, based upon percentage ratios above 


teachers’ maximum salaries, and classified by size of school, are listed 
in the following table: 


RECOMMENDED MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS, STATED IN PER- 
CENTAGE RATIOS ABOVE TEACHERS’ MAXIMUM SALARIES 





Teachers’ Maximum Salary with Master’s Degree = 1.00 








Assistant 
Suggested Size of Enrollment* Principal Principal 4 
A. Secondary Schools ander 500... 6... save ccc nkc cesvinds 1.60> 
1.40° 
B. Secondary Schools 500-1,000........... han cine, 1.80» 1.50> 
1.60° 1.30° 
C. Secondary Schools 1,000-2,500............. 1.95> 1.65> 
1 


75° 1.45° 


* No special recommendation for secondary schools over 2,500 enrollment. 

b> 12-month employment, with 3-5 weeks vacation allowance during summer period. 

¢ 10-month employment, with 8-10 weeks vacation allowance during summer period. 

4 If an assistant principal has a regular teaching assignment, then the differential may be less in a 
proportional amount. 





II. The spread between the principals’ maximum and minimum salaries 
should be no greater than $1,500, with $1,200 recommended. 
III. The number of increments should be no more than 6 with 4 recom- 


mended. 
IV. The principal's salary should always be higher than that of any teacher 
in his school. 
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V. It is advisable to work toward a plan to place the principal on 12- 
month employment schedule with 3-5 weeks for vacation, travel, or 
study. Administrative leadership of a secondary-school requires a full- 
time all-year responsibility. 


VI. Principals’ salaries should keep pace with salary schedules for com- 
parable administrative personnel in business and industry.!? 


Department of Elementary School Principals—The resolutions 
approved by the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, at its meeting in March 1958, included a significant pro- 
nouncement on salaries. For emphasis, the sentences are shown 
in separate paragraphs in the following quotation from the text of 
the resolution: 


Professional Salaries 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, is gratified with 
the progress being made in establishing standards of professional com- 
petence among elementary school principals. 

To maintain this progress toward high professional competence, profes- 
sional salary schedules must be developed. 

We believe that in the development of these schedules there should be 
a percentage differential between teachers’ salaries and principals’ salaries, 
sufficient to compensate for the difference in responsibility and leadership 
required by these two positions. 

We believe that all revisions of such schedules should tend to increase 
this percentage differential in those communities where it is presently 
inadequate. 

We do not approve the use of grade level of a school as a factor for 
determining salary differentials between principalships. 

We do not approve the practice of extending the principal’s year of 
service beyond the regular school year without providing commensurate 


pay. 


Summary—Seven statements that have significance in consider- 
ing salary standards for elementary school principals are quoted, 
in part, in the foregoing pages. Two of the excerpts refer 
primarily to elementary school principals; two to principals and 
administrators in general; two to principals in general; and one 
refers exclusively to secondary school principals. Should the 


“National Association of Secondary-School Principals. What Salary for You? 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the National Education As- 
sociation, October 1957. p. 4. 
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Department of Elementary School Principals develop a further 
statement that would be in accord with the general tenor of all 
these proposals, it would include the following concepts: 


1. 


That the basis for principals’ schedules be a percentage 
relationship to the schedule for classroom teachers. 
The rationale of this is that when the ratios are once 
fixed, the process of salary schedule revision becomes 
one of united professional concern rather than of in- 
dependent action by separate groups. 

That the proposed standards provide for increments to 
recognize experience in the principalship. 

That variations in size of school be recognized as bases 
for variation in the principals’ salary. 

That advanced preparation on the part of the principal 
be given salary recognition. 

That service beyond the school term be recognized by 
proportionate additional salary. 


The qualities that make for success in the principalship are 
always in short supply and are the same qualities that make for 
success in many other occupations. To attract and retain as 
principals the outstandingly qualified persons that are needed, 


the present salary policies are in need of major improvements. 





CHAPTER X 


Education for Elementary 
School Administration 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


T 1s easy to think in terms of preservice education and in- 
| service education in relation to classroom teachers. One can 
make college graduation the dividing line, and the resulting 
two categories are reasonably distinct. It is not so, however, with 
the elementary school principal. When does his education for 
the principalship begin? Is the education preservice or inserv- 
ice? Many principals have advanced professionally in the way 
this one describes: “I had no special education for my first posi- 
tion as principal. But before obtaining my present position, I 


had received the master’s degree in elementary school adminis- 
tration.” 


Often there is overlapping between preservice and inservice 
education for the principalship. This observation is illustrated 
by the replies to the survey question which requested the portion 
of formal education in elementary school administration and 
supervision received before becoming a principal. Figure XVI 
shows the replies. Twenty-one percent of all principals replying 
had received no formal preparation before becoming principals. 
(This percent includes 4 percent who still had no formal prepara- 
tion at the time of this survey.) At the other extreme, 32 per- 
cent had completed their formal education before becoming 
principals. 

The big differences on this question are between supervising 
principals and teaching principals. Item 48 in Appendix Sum- 
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FIGURE XVI—AMOUNT OF EDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION COMPLETED 
BEFORE BECOMING A PRINCIPAL 


None 


18%, One-fourth 
All 


One-half 


Three-fourths 


mary Table A shows that 16 percent of the supervising principals 
had received no formal preparation or still have none compared 
with 45 percent of the teaching principals. At the other extreme, 
35 percent of the supervising principals had received all their 
formal education for elementary school administration before 
becoming principals compared with 20 percent of the teaching 
principals. One other fact that stands out sharply for super- 
vising principals in item 48 is that 58 percent of them from cities 
of 500,000 or more population reported that they had received 
all their formal administrative education prior to becoming prin- 
cipals. This percent is much higher than that for any other popu- 
lation group. 

Because the total experience from college to certification for 
elementary school administration is really a unit when considered 
in broad perspective, there will be no further consideration in 
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this chapter of whether or not the educational experiences are 
preservice or inservice. 


College and University Preparation 


Data on the college and university preparation of principals 
were obtained by two questions: the one, on the years of higher 
education completed, and the other, on the highest degree earned. 
The main features of the replies to both will be described. 


Years of Higher Education Completed 


The median years of higher education completed by all ele- 
mentary school principals is 5.6 years according to item 49 in Ap- 
pendix Summary Table A. Table 68 shows further that the 
median for supervising principals is 5.7 years and the median for 
teaching principals is 4.9 years. 


TABLE 68.—MEDIAN YEARS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 
COMPLETED BY PRINCIPALS 





Median years of 
college education 





Principalship Men Women Total 

l 2 3 4 

Supervising principals 5.8 5.6 - 
Teaching principals ey + 4.5 4.9 





The difference between men and women supervising prin- 
cipals is negligible. But the median years for men teaching prin- 
cipals is 5.5 years, and for women teaching principals it is 4.5 
years. 

Table 69 shows that for supervising principals alone, the 
median years of higher education for those in the 500,000 or more 
population group is considerably higher than the median for 
those from the other population groups. A second notable fact 
in Table 69 is that on the basis of total professional experience 
(teaching and administrative ), the median increases as experience 
increases up to 10 to 17 years, and then the median decreases for 
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additional experience. This kind of surge in amount of education 
for the whole group of supervising principals is influenced in 
part by the increasing education that younger members are 
bringing to the principalship. 


TABLE 69.—MEDIAN YEARS OF COLLEGE COMPLETED BY 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, BY POPULATION GROUP 
AND BY TOTAL EXPERIENCE 











Median years | Median years 
of college of college 
Population group education | Total experience education 
l 2 3 4 

500,000 and over....... 6.5 | i a ee a 
100,000 to 499,999 .... 5.8 6-9 years.......... 5.8 
30,000 to 99,999 ..... Oe os $.9 
10,000 to 29,999 . 5.6 errr oe ks ees 5.9 
2,500 to 9,999 5.6 . | 2 5.8 
| 22-25 years.......... 5.8 
e . 2 Geers $.7 
30 or more years..... 5.4 





Highest Earned Degree 


Amount of education in years or degrees is one of the impor- 
tant quantitative marks available to describe the status of the 
profession. The discussion here is not meant to imply that these 
are the only marks. The history of elementary education shows 
that it has risen from lowly ranks of meager education for teach- 
ers and principals to higher and higher ranks. In this process 
there are always some who have entered the profession fully 
qualified at a given time but, for some reason or other, have not 
added certain quantitative marks to their experience. One prin- 
cipal witnessed to such circumstances with these words: “Al- 
though I do not hold a degree, I have helped four others get 
them, three of which are higher (two M.A.’s and one M.D.). I 
have enough credits for an M.A. but could not satisfy residence 
requirements. My experiences have been rich and satisfying.” 
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The profession can be grateful for its dedicated members and 
still point toward higher goals. 

Table 70 and item 50 in Appendix Summary Table A show 
the following percents of principals holding certain degrees: 4 
percent have less than the bachelor’s, 20 percent hold the bache- 
lor's degree, 70 percent hold the master’s degree, and 6 percent 
hold a two-year diploma or a doctor’s degree. A two-year diploma 
represents graduate study of one year beyond the master’s degree 
and is used in this study in recognition of the fact that some 
universities have tailored their programs for preparing prin- 
cipals to six years of higher education. 


TABLE 70.—THE PRINCIPAL’S HIGHEST EARNED COLLEGE DEGREE 





Less than Two-year 
bachelor’s — Bachelor’s Masters diploma and 
Principalship degree degree degree doctor's degree Total 
] 2 3 4 ~ 6 
Supervising principals: 
Men we ° 12% 80% 8% 100% 
Women.... 4% 23 71 2 100 
Total... 2 16 76 6 100 
Teaching principals: 
Men 2 32 63 3 100 
Women.... 24 43 28 5 100 
Total... 15 39 42 4 100 
All principals: 
Men.... . 15 78 7 100 
Women. . 9 28 60 3 100 
6 100 


Total ; 4 20 70 


* Less than 1 percent. 





If one is looking for the degree that best describes the prepara- 
tion of the principal today, the master’s degree appears to be a 
reason2ble index as shown in Table 70. Sev enty-six percent of 
the supervising principals report that they hold the master’s 
degree compared with 42 percent cf the teaching principals. 
Eighty perceni of the men supervising principals hold the mas- 
ter's degree compared with 7! percent of the women, and 63 per- 
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cent of the men teaching principals hold the master’s degree com- 
pared with 28 percent of the women. 

There have been great increases in the amount of education 
of supervising principals over the years. Table 71 shows that 
supervising principals without a degree are almost nonexistent 
today, whereas they constituted 54 percent of the supervising 
principal corps in 1928. The percent of those with only a bache- 
lor’s degree has gone down from 30 in 1928 to 16 in 1958. All 
the increases, then, have been registered by supervising prin- 
cipals who hold the master’s or higher degree. However, there 
does not appear to be a surge toward earning the doctor's degree 
as there has been toward earning the master’s degree. 


TABLE 71.—THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL’S HIGHEST EARNED 
COLLEGE DEGREE, BY SURVEY YEARS 














Degree 1928 1948 1958 
l 2 3 4 

in-nendemle Gn06. «000 iveimesvereern 54% 4% 2% 
NO MI oss ised xs ba-neans «hey Comeinees ty 30 29 16 
Ee © GIR das ps Biv aw ne deere: wn. 64 76 
NTS sss fos van sce er eens csi a . 3 
ee AA aa nns are eee etek 3 3 

BE Fa nox 3.5 5 hae ead bs sa 100% 100% 100% 





All in all, the increase in the level of preparation of super- 
vising principals has been great. Figure XVII shows the per- 
cents of supervising principals holding the master’s or higher 
degree in each of the three surveys. The jump has been from 
16 percent in 1928 to 67 percent in 1948 and 82 percent in 1958. 


Field of Study on the Graduate Level 


Item 51 in Appendix Summary Table A shows the major fields 
of study of all principals as follows: 3 percent, no graduate study; 
56 percent, elementary school administration; 18 percent, ele- 
mentary school supervision and curriculum development; 9 per- 
cent, elementary school teaching; 5 percent, a subject-matter 
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area; 4 percent, secondary school administration; 4 percent, the 
superintendency; and | percent, no specialization to date. 

Several respondents indicated that the university they attended 
offered specialization in school administration rather than in ele- 
mentary school administration. It is doubtful that this additional 
detail would have changed the relative positions of the different 
fields designated in the preceding paragraph, particularly in 
the specializations indicated by the higher percents. 

Elementary school administration was reported as the major 
field of study by 60 percent of the supervising principals and 
35 percent of the teaching principals. One other field was 
fairly prominent as reported by teaching principals, especially 
by the women. It was elementary school teaching. The field 
second in prominence as reported by supervising principals was 
elementary school supervision and curriculum development. Here 
again, the percent of women was considerably higher than the 
percent of men. See Table 72. 


TABLE 72.—MAJOR FIELD OF GRADUATE EDUCATION 














Supervising principals Teaching principals 
Field Men Women Total Men Women Total 
] 2 3 + 5 6 7 
No graduate study..... 1% 3% 2% 5% 14% 10% 
Elementary school 
administration. .. . 65 52 60 56 21 35 
Secondary school 
administration....... 6 l + 6 Ss 3 
The superintendency... 6 . 4 5 i 2 
A subject-matter area... 5 4 5 8 7 7 
Elementary school 
MES as ccs ce tx 2 12 5 6 42 27 
Elementary school super- 
vision and curriculum 
development, includ- 
ing special subjects... 14 27 19 1] 13 13 
No specialization to date 1 | | 3 3 3 
peel ...- 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies... . . . 1,245 748 1,993 167 233 400 








* Less than 1 percent. 
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FIGURE XVII—THIRTY YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS BY SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS 


Percent of principals holding master's or higher degree 


0 20 40 60 80 
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College and University Instructional Methods 


The question of college and university instructional methods 
is a new one to national surveys of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship. It and several others in this section reflect the in- 
creasing amount of attention given by principals through their 
professional organizations to problems of preparation. These 
questions also provide principals with an opportunity to reflect 
on the values of certain experiences. 


In this question on instructional methods, the opinion of prin- 
cipals was sought only in three broad categories on each of eight 
different methods. The scalings of opinion were: of much 
benefit, of average benefit, and of least benefit. Then there was 
a fourth category for the principal's reply: have not experienced 
it. In Table 73 the eight instructional methods are listed in order 
of decreasing percents on the replies that indicated much bene- 
fit. Full tables in the Appendix were developed only for the first 
four replies as listed: class discussions, workshops, seminars, and 
research. These are items 52 to 55 inclusive. 
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TABLE 73.—EVALUATION OF COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 





Of much Of average Of little Have not 











Type benefit benefit benefit experiencedit Total® 
] 2 3 4 5 6 

Class discussions..... 50% 38% 4% 8% 100% 
Workshops.......... 39 33 6 22 100 
a. ee 28 6 34 100 
Research. .......... 29 37 9 25 100 
Course lectures...... 23 53 14 10 100 

Field studies and 

aes 15 28 9 48 100 
Written term papers. 13 42 30 15 100 
Se eee 10 2 l 87 100 





* All percents are based on a total of 2, 205 sapien. 





Apparently principals like to talk things over. Class discussion 
is the most widely experienced method and also one of the most 
highly regarded methods. When all the categories of replies are 
considered, workshops, seminars, and research are roughly of 
similar value in the opinion of the principals. Of these first 
four methods, the most striking fact comes from items 52 to 55, 
Appendix Summary Table A. It is the percents of women teach- 
ing principals who have not experienced these types of instruc- 
tion: class discussion, 25; workshops, 36; seminars, 69; and re- 
search, 56. One of the reasons for these percents is that seminars 
and research are confined largely to graduate instruction and 
women teaching principals are low in the amount of graduate 
instruction if the master’s degree is taken as a criterion. 

The course lecture, often maligned in articles, is esteemed 
about average by principals. Lowest in esteem is the written 
term paper. 

Two methods of instruction listed in Table 73 have not been 
widely experienced by present practicing principals. Forty-eight 
percent reported no experience with field studies, and 87 percent 
reported no experience with the internship. This last percent 
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is particularly significant because much has been written about 
the subject in recent years. It is clear, then, that so far in accom- 
plishment the surface has been scarcely scratched. On the other 
hand, most principals who have experienced an internship have 
a very high regard for it. 


Professional Growth Experiences 


Principals may engage in a variety of activities that contribute 
to their professional growth at times when they are not neces- 
sarily enrolled in a college or university. Principals were asked 
to place a value on such activities as listed in Table 74. 


TABLE 74.—VALUE OF CERTAIN PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH EXPERIENCES 














Of Of Of Have not 
much average little experi- 
Type benefit benefit benefit encedit Total® 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Action committees, school 
PE. cliscssecreresce< ee 29% 4% 9% 100% 
Study committees on professional 
a 6h. Cis d Sado wes 42 31 5 22 100 
Leadership at meetings of princi- 
pals associations............. 35 38 8 19 100 
ROE POE Re er ne 22 2 11 35 100 
College or university teaching... 10 6 2 82 100 
0 ee eee Poe te 10 6 76 100 
rer rrr ee. ae 8 2 82 100 





* All percents are based on a total of 2,223 replies. 





Action committees of the school staff working on school prob- 
lems is the most widely experienced of the seven types of sug- 
gested activities and was considered very beneficial by 58 per- 
cent of the principals. Committee work on professional problems 
also was considered somewhat above the average in value for 
principals. Additional details on these two types of activities are 
presented in items 56 and 57, Appendix Summary Table A. 
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Two of the seven suggested activities were considered to be of 
average benefit: taking leadership posts at meetings of profes- 
sional associations and attending instiiutes. Additional details 
on these two are presented in items 58 and 59, Appendix Sum- 
mary Table A. 

Three of the types of activities have not been experienced 
widely by principals as indicated in Table 74: professional writ- 
ing for publication, teaching college or university classes, and 
working as a consultant to other school systems. Of these three, 
college and university teaching appears to be considered the 
most highly beneficial for professional growth. 

Educational travel is a type of activity that was not one of 
the suggested seven. But here is what one principal wrote 
about it: “I have traveled with college groups to various sections 
of the United States and to other countries. The association with 
other professional persons and the information learned have 
been very beneficial experiences for me.” 


Professional Guidance Resources 


The practicing principal needs a resource to turn to for as- 
sistance just as other professional persons need resources. To 
what source does he turn for guidance on school problems? Table 
75 shows that the main source of help is the local school system 


TABLE 75.—EVALUATION OF RESOURCES FOR 
GUIDANCE OF PRACTICING PRINCIPALS 





Much Average Little No 

Resource help help help help Total® 
I 2 3 4 5 6 

Local school system personnel ... 78% 18% 2% 2% 100% 
Professional journals and books 42 48 6 4 100 
Professional associations......... 26 48 15 11 100 
College and university consultation 11 32 26 31, 100 
State department of education... 10 35 31 24 100 








* All percents are based on a total of 2,327 replies. 
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personnel and that 78 percent of the principals rate this source 
as of much help. 

Item 60 in Appendix Summary Table A shows that 80 percent 
of the supervising principals, compared with 67 percent of the 
teaching principals, indicated they received much help from their 
local school system personnel. In part, the results on this par- 
ticular resource appear to be associated with the size of the com- 
munity. Much help from school system personnel was indicated 
by 83 percent of the supervising principals in the 500,000 or more 
population group, 86 percent in the 100,000 to 500,000 popula- 
tion group, 82 percent in the 30,000 to 100,000 population group, 
75 percent in the 10,000 to 30,000 population group, and 75 
percent in the 2500 to 10,000 population group. 

Taken as a whole, professional journals and books are con- 
sidered above average by principals as a source of guidance. 
Table 75 shows that 42 percent of the principals regard this 
source as providing much help and 48 percent, average help. Ad- 
ditional details on this source of help are given in item 61, Ap- 
pendix Summary Table A. 

On the whole, professional associations are regarded by prin- 
cipals as providing an average amount of guidance (see item 62, 
Appendix Summary Table A), and the other two resources 
listed in Tabie 75, college and university consultation and the 
state department of education, are regarded as definitely below 
average. It must be remembered that this question was stated 
in terms of where the practicing principal normally turns. 


Time Given to Professional Improvement 


The major discussion on the amount of time that the principal 
devotes to the different aspects of his position is presented in 
Chapter VII. Therefore, the discussion in this section is limited 
to the hours (evenings and week ends during the school year) 
in an average week that the principal gives to professional im- 
provement. 

Table 76 shows that the median of the amount of time per week 
that all principals devote to professional improvement is 4.5 
hours. The median for supervising principals is higher than 
the median for teaching principals, and the medians for both 
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supervising and teaching women principals are higher than the 
medians for men. 

Item 63 in Appendix Summary Table A shows the median 
hours devoted to professional improvement by supervising prin- 
cipals by population groups as follows: 5.2 hours for the 500,000 
or more population group, 4.7 hours for the 100,000 to 500,000 
population group, 4.4 hours for the 30,000 to 100,000 population 
group, 4.3 hours for the 10,000 to 30,000 population group, and 
4.7 hours for the 2500 to 10,000 population group. 

On this particular aspect of the time problem, comparisons 
with the earlier surveys are not possible because the questions 
were not quite the same, but the change on a single aspect of 
time use, such as this one, would be small. One still commonly 
hears, “There are just not enough hours in a day.” 


TABLE 76.—MEDIAN HOURS PER WEEK 
DEVOTED TO PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 





Median hours 





Type of principal Men Women Total 

l 2 2 4 

SN MENON 5: 550 assess Kiln Hees 4.5 4.7 4.6 
Pesmning, peimcineht... «.. 2. 6 iiscis cack 3.9 4.3 4.] 
I ikke so - BASS 2 See se PH Re 4.4 4.6 4.5 





Own Evaluation of Total Preparation 


In earlier chapters the major functions of the principal were 
designated as administration, classroom teaching, supervision 
and curriculum development, and community work. These same 
four functions are used in this section as a list of the areas against 
which principals estimated the helpfulness of their total prepara- 
tion. Total preparation includes the formal college and univer- 
sity study as well as the somewhat informal professional growth 
activities of principals. Principals were requested to check the 
area for which their total preparation was most helpful and the 
area for which their total preparation was least helpful. 
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The answers of principals to this question ranged between the 
two extremes that can be illustrated by the following comments. 
One principal wrote: “I feel that my preparation has been help- 
ful in all four fields. I could not honestly check any one of the 
four.” The other extreme was expressed as follows: “College 
teaching as it is being done is of no value to administrators. There 
should be more workshops operated by the college staff, but some 
of the outdated books should be discarded and some of the pro- 
fessors should be retired.” 

Table 77 shows that the area of supervision and curriculum 
development was the one most helped by the principals’ total 
preparation. It also shows that their work in community rela- 
tions was helped the least by their education. 


TABLE 77.—VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL’S 
TOTAL PREPARATION FOR AREAS OF HIS WORK 














Most Least 

Area helpful — 
1 2 3 

Re ot es a. FR eet ee 22% 19% 
Cees WON os oS. FE in 14 
Supervision and curriculum development. .... . bee agit sate 48 19 
Og ee eee re Soe) eee re ee 7 48 

NI og hi wknd oss Sn ack eee ee . 100% 100% 





The Estimate, “Most Helpful,” Analyzed Further 


Twenty-two percent of the principals indicated that their prep- 
aration for administration was most helpful. Within this group 
of principals there were fairly wide differences between super- 
vising principals and teaching principals and between men and 
women. The percent of supervising principals who reported that 
their preparation for administration was most helpful was higher 
than that of teaching principals. Of both supervising and teach- 
ing principals, the percent of men who gave this rating was higher 
than the percent of women. See Table 78 and item 64 in Appen- 
dix Summary Table A. 
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TABLE 78.—AREAS IN WHICH PRINCIPALS’ TOTAL 
PREPARATION HAS BEEN MOST HELPFUL 

















Supervising principals Teaching principals 
Area Men Women Total Men Women Total 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Administration........ 30% 13% 23% 219% 7% 13% 
Classroom teaching .... 14 23 18 37 59 49 
Supervision and curricu- 
lum development .... 48 58 52 37 25 30 
Community relations. . . 8 6 7 5 9 8 
Total............ 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies. .. . . . 1,196 712 1,908 163 221 384 





Forty-nine percent of the teaching principals were of the 
opinion that classroom teaching was the area where their prep- 
aration was most helpful. The percent of women teaching prin- 
cipals who gave this opinion was considerably higher than the 
percent of men, and the percent of teaching principals as a group 
was much higher than the percent of supervising principals. 

Forty-eight percent of all principals were of the opinion that 
supervision and curriculum development was the area where 
their preparation was most helpful. Relatively more supervising 
principals than teaching principals indicated this opinion, and, 
of supervising principals as a group, relatively more women than 
men indicated this opinion. But, of teaching principals as a group, 
relatively more men than women indicated this opinion. 

Only small percents of the principals indicated that work in 
community relations was the area where their preparation was 
most helpful. 

Table 79 is an analysis of this question on the basis of highest 
earned degree of supervising principals. The percents of super- 
vising principals who indicated administration as the area where 
their preparation was most helpful are about the same. regardless 
of amount of education. The percents indicating classroom teach- 
ing decreased as amount of education increased. But the percents 
indicating supervision and curriculum development increased 
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as amount of education increased. Again, percents indicating 
work in community relations were uniformly low. 


TABLE 79.—AREAS IN WHICH SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS’ TOTAL 
PREPARATION HAS BEEN MOST HELPFUL, BY EDUCATION 














Two-year 
Bachelor’ s Master’s diploma and 
Area degree or less degree doctor’s degree 
] 2 3 4 
NS EEE OER ET OEE 22% 24% 20% 
Clesmroom teaChing................ 24 17 13 
Supervision and curriculum 
EES So. Sara's sos hs cepts 47 52 59 
Community relations............... 7 7 8 
| re rene Meee 100% 100% 100% 





The Estimate, “Least Helpful,” Analyzed Further 


The opinions of the principals on the area for which their 
preparation was most helpful and the area for which their prep- 
aration was least helpful were sought in two separate questions. 
This fact, together with the fact that the areas of work were four 
in number, would almost preclude a reciprocal relationship be- 
tween the two sets of replies. However, the sets tend to be re- 
ciprocal. On virtually all the comparisons where the percents 
are higher as given in the preceding section, they are lower on 
the same item in this section. See Table 80 and item 65 in Ap- 
pendix Summary Table A. 

Classroom teaching stands somewhat by itself in this con- 
sideration because of its almost exclusive pertinence to the teach- 
ing principalship. 

Table 81 shows the areas for which supervising principals con- 
sider their preparation least helpful as tabulated on the basis of 
their highest earned degrees. A rating of “least helpful” was 
given to administration by 19 percent of the supervising prin- 
cipals with a bachelor’s degree or less. This percent decreased 
to 11 for those with the two-year diploma and doctor's degree. 
The rating “least helpful” for classroom teaching increased as the 
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TABLE 80.—AREAS IN WHICH PRINCIPALS’ TOTAL 
PREPARATION HAS BEEN LEAST HELPFUL 


























Supervising principals Teaching principals 
Area Men Women Total Men Women Total 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Administration........ 13% 26% 18% 19% 29% 24% 
Classroom teaching.... 19 7 14 18 10 14 
Supervision and curricu- 
lum development.... 20 13 18 22 31 27 
Community relations... 48 54 50 41 30 35 
Ly 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies. ..... 1,181 661 1,842 161 204 365 





education of the principals increased. For supervision and cur- 
riculum development, the percents decreased as the education 
increased. 

The high light of the principals’ evaluation of their total 
preparation for their work is their indication of a great lack of 
preparation for community relations. Even if one grants that 
the measurement is crude, the implication is clear that more needs 
to be done about this area in preparation programs. 


TABLE 81.—AREAS IN WHICH SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS’ TOTAL 
PREPARATION HAS BEEN LEAST HELPFUL, BY EDUCATION 














Two-year 
Bachelor’ s Master’ s diploma and 
Area degree or less degree doctor’s degree 
] 2 3 4 
8-00 Lik nk baw oan 19% 18% 11% 
Classroom teaching................ 11 14 30 
Supervision and curriculum 
MIN oh OE oo vans meus 19 18 . 8 
Community relations............... 51 50 51 
» RRR tae eae ape re 100% 100% 100% 
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State Certification for the Principalship 


Education is an occupation of professional status, and, as 
such, should be subject to certification. Furthermore, most au- 
thorities would agree that administration as a specialized func- 
tion in education should be recognized by certification. Whether 
or not further specialization within administration should be 
recognized becomes more of an issue. This whole problem of 
the issues in certification will not be examined further here be- 
cause an excellent recent discussion is readily available.' 


All states require certification of instructional and administra- 
tive personnel who serve in the public elementary and secondary 
schools. Differentiation in certification for administrative person- 
nel emerged largely after World War II. Since 1946, 42 states 
have increased the minimum requirements for the elementary 
school principal's certificate.’ 

The current status in respect to certification of the persons 
in the principalship is shown in Figure XVIII. Three percent 
of the total can be said not to meet requirements for certification. 
This 3 percent consists of 2 percent who hold no certificate of 
any kind and 1 percent who hold emergency certificates. It 
should be remembered here that these percents apply to the 
principalship in urban areas of 2500 or more total population 
and not to rural areas. 


The data in item 66, Appendix Summary Table A, suggest that 
for a considerable number of teaching principals the teaching 
certificate constitutes appropriate certification. Thus, their total 
record on certification is good. However, 2 percent of them 
hold emergency certificates and 3 percent hold no certificates, a 
total of 5 percent, compared with a total of 2 percent of super- 
vising principals on the same basis. 


*Howsam, Robert B., and Morphet, Edgar L. “Certification of Educational Ad- 
ministrators.” Journal of Teacher Education 9: 75-96, March; 187-203, June 1958. 

“Armstrong, W. Earl, and Stinnett, T. M. A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the United States. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1957. 232 p. The NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals has abstracted the requirements for elementary school principals from 
the manual and has made mimeographed copies available under the title, Certi- 
fication Requirements for Elementary School Principals. Single copies are 25 
cents and should be requested directly from the Department. 
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FIGURE XVIII—THE PRINCIPALS’ 
CERTIFICATION STATUS 


Appropriate certification 


No certification 
To required 


Emergency certification 1% 
No certification 





Administrative certification 


For supervising principals alone, Table 82 shows that 12 per- 
cent of them in New England hold no certificates, the highest 
percent of any of the regions. On the other hand, in the Far 
West, all principals either have certification or are not required 
to have certification. 

Finally, Table 83 shows that apparently appropriate certifi- 
cation for the supervising principal goes along with education 
on the graduate level: the higher the degree the higher the 
percent of supervising principals with appropriate certification. 


Some Observations in Summary 


The past 30 years lias been a time in which elementary school 
principals, particularly supervising principals, have established 
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TABLE 82.—CERTIFICATION STATUS OF THE SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPAL, BY REGION 

















Adminis- Emer- 
Appropri- trative Nocerti- gency No Number 
ate certi- _—certi- fication _certifi- certifi- t) 
Region fication ffcation required cation cation Total replies 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
NewEngland.. 70% 1% 16% 1% 12% 100% 133 
Middle Atlantic 88 4 5 l 2 100 322 
Southeast..... 83 5 11 l . 100 327 
Biid@dle....... V7 3 19 ] p 100 601 
Southwest .... 90 6 2 2 és 100 166 
Northwest .... 62 6 30 ] ] 100 134 
Rar West. .... 98 ] ] oe - 100 305 











* Less than 1 percent. 





their educational level firmly at the master’s degree. There is 
no indication at this time that a similar change will occur in the 
next few decades toward the doctor's degree. However, this 
does not mean that principals and preparing institutions are 
not concerned about preparation programs. 


TABLE 83.—CERTIFICATION STATUS OF THE SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPAL, BY EDUCATION 














Two-year 
Bachelor’ s Master’ s diploma and 
Certification degree or less degree doctor’s degree 
l 2 3 + 
Appropriate certification............ 74% 84% 93% 
Administrative certification.......... 2 4 2 
No certification required. ........... 22 10 4 
Emergency certification............. l l 
BP IIs 0.0 ccin nee cleeaaine’s I ] ] 
» I Petar eye eet 100% 100% 
Meier of vonlieg.. os. <6 e ssc cess. 354 1,525 109 
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This chapter has scarcely touched upon preparation programs 
now available although the 1948 survey included considerable 
information. One reason for this change in emphasis is that a 
fairly recent study is available.* 

Another reason is that professional associations have become 
deeply interested in the problems of preparation programs in the 
last few years. The direct effect of this interest was felt in 
certain of the questions discussed in this chapter—the major 
field of graduate preparation, other professional growth experi- 
ences, evaluation of instructional methods, and the principal's 
evaluation of his total preparation for the several functions of 
his position. This new interest on the part of professional as- 
sociations is discussed more fully in Chapter XII. 


Several facts presented in this chapter have a direct bearing 
on this interest. It has been known that many principals obtain 
some of the formal preparation for the principalship while on 
the job. This survey points out that 68 percent get some addi- 
tional formal preparation after their first job as principal. 

While the idea of the internship is not new, it has come in for 
increased attention recently. To say that there is room for de- 
velopment is to state the case mildly: 87 percent of the prin- 
cipals now on the job did not have the benefit of an internship. 


Another area that has received much attention recently is the 
principal's work with the community. When the four areas of 
his functioning were placed side by side (supervision, adminis- 
tration, teaching, and community work), 48 percent of the 
principals gave the opinion that working with the community 
was the area where their total preparation had been least helpful. 


In regard to these facts, the profession should ask itself again: 
Are these things really so? If they are, what should be done about 
them? Do some of the recent developments hold promise of 
overcoming some of the lacks? What are the next steps fer pro- 
fessional associations and preparing institutions in improving 
their programs for education for the principalship? 


*Watson, Carlos M., and Richey, Robert W. Present Practices and Trends in the 
Preparation of Elementary School Principals at the Graduate Level. Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 31, No. 4. Bloomington: Indiana 
University, July 1955. 54 p. 
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In a sense, certification represents the fulfillment by potential 
principals of the purposes of education for the principalship, and 
virtually all principals are certified. But some of these are at in- 
adequate standards. The hope in certification lies in the aban- 
donment of ideas of minimum preparation and in the working 
out by professional associations, preparing institutions, and cer- 
tification authorities of programs that enable a richer promise 
from those who are certified of giving a fuller measure of profes- 
sional service. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Professional Associations of 
Elementary School Principals 


MARY DAWSON 


OLUNTARY associations are an integral part of the American 
V scene. We form groups of one kind or another for our recrea- 
tion, charitable activities, business life, religious life, and partici- 
pation in civic affairs. Some groups are highly organized with a 
hierarchy of officers and strictly defined patterns of operation; 
others are quite casual. Some are extremely influential in their 
effect on their members and the community; others exercise 
little power and have slight impact. 

In this crisscrossed pattern of voluntary associations profes- 
sional organizations take their place. Their responsibility is two- 
fold—to the community in promoting the growth of professional 
competence and knowledge and to their members in seeking the 
furtherance of common professional interests. In education, 
professional associations play a significant role, making a con- 
certed drive for increased public support of the schools, upgrad- 
ing the profession, and expanding the reservoir of knowledge un- 
derlying the educational program. 

Elementary school principals associations serve a unique func- 
tion in this total picture. Without seeking to be comprehensive 
in the total area of education, they key their activities to the 
particular interests of the elementary school principalship—in- 
terests which cannot be serviced as well in the broader profes- 
sional organizations. 


Mary ‘Dawson is assistant editor of The National Elementary Principal. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


On the whole, elementary school principals associations are 
rather young, for their development has come largely in the 
last 30 years with the growth of the principalship itself. As more 
and more school districts have progressed from the head teacher 
and office boy concept of the position, elementary school prin- 
cipals have found a group identity and an expanding area of com- 
mon concern. At the same time, they have come to recognize the 
value of group action in raising the standards of the principalship, 
in gaining professional competence, and in seeking recognition 
of the strategic nature of the elementary school principalship. 


Membership in Elementary School Principals Associations 


Across the United States, there are about 725 elementary school 
principals associations. The bulk of these groups are loca! (city 
and county) and regional (several counties); the remainder are 
state, multistate, and national. 

For most elementary school principals, membership in at least 
one of these organizations is part of their standard professional 
equipment. About 94 percent of those indicating their member- 
ship status in professional groups on the yearbook questionnaire 
reported that they belong to at least one elementary school prin- 
cipals association, either local, state, or national. But only about 
6 in 10 are members of principals groups at all three levels. 

Table 84 reports the membership of elementary school prin- 
cipals in groups at the local, state, and national levels. These 
figures indicate general patterns of association membership, but 
they should not be construed as representing absolute values. 
Their validity is influenced, for one thing, by the fact that prin- 
cipals interested in professional association activity were more 
likely to have returned the questionnaire on which this yearbook 
is based. However, these figures do provide a general picture of 
association membership at each of the three major geographic 
levels and in the light of such factors as education and experience. 

Among all elementary school principals reporting, member- 
ship in local associations is most common with 89 percent indi- 
cating affiliation with a city or county group; state association 
membership is close behind at 85 percent; enrollment in the na- 
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TABLE 84.—MEMBERSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATIONS, 1956-57 


















Percent who are members of Number 
each type of association of replies 
on each 
Item Local State National All three None item 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 






































All elementary school principals 89% 85% 66% 58% 6% 2,399 
By type of position: 





ES. 5 Sor cah halo > «tug ey 75 70 45 37 17 403 
le ER SI a 88 70 63 3 1,996 
By education: 
Bachelor’s degree or less.... 85 81 54 49 10 571 
Master’s degree........ nie 87 69 61 4 1,600 
2-year graduate diploma.... 88 85 72 69 9 67 
Doctor's Gegree..........;. 94 82 79 68 3 62 
By experience: 
> yeneorme............. & 73 46 42 14 74 
ee ae 84 60 51 7 555 
Eee 85 61 54 5 495 
ne 89 85 70 62 6 572 
oe YORES OF MHOTE..... 0655s 91 87 72 66 4 703 
By size of school: 
4 teachers or fewer......... 82 74 47 38 13 114 
S14 WeMCNENS. wee 84 83 61 53 8 964 
i, re 92 87 70 63 4 882 
po ee 96 89 73 66 3 324 
35 teachers or more........ 90 84 77 64 2 115 
By sex: 
Re a Pe Sree 89 85 62 54 5 1,414 
co ey eee Deere 89 85 71 64 6 985 
By geographic area: 
New England............. 88 82 49 41 6 187 
Middle Atlantic........... 86 75 60 52 10 423 
| EE Se Pe Ra a 93 9] 72 67 3 381 
Middle. ..... heuer 85 84 68 59 7 724 
DE atin: avin COR 91 64 58 5 190 
0, 86 70 62 4 172 
RE ee 91 69 64 1 322 
By population of school district: 
500,000 or over............ 92 78 78 64 3. 266 
100,000-500,000........... 97 93 78 75 2 511 
30,000-100,000........... 92 87 67 60 4 570 
10,000- 30,000........... 86 85 58 51 7 651 
ayeee WAGee.....:-.05, 76 5] 42 13 401 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


tional Department is substantially lower than either at 66 per- 
cent. When these over-all figures are analyzed by various 
characteristics of the background of the principal, other trends 
are evident. Clearly the professional organizations make their 
strongest appeal to the principal in a city of 100,000 to 500,000 
population, who has a fairly good-sized school and has substantial 
experience and education. Sex is not a significant factor affect- 
ing local and state association membership although women are 
considerably more active in the national Department and as mem- 
bers at all three levels. There is considerable variation among 
geographic areas, with the Far West and Southeast especially 
strong in membership. The lower membership in local than in 
state groups in the Southwest is probably due to the fact that 
in the far-flung spaces of that region there are fewer local organ- 
izations. It is interesting to note, too, that there tends to be con- 
siderably wider variation in national Department membership 
than in local or state membership. 


Local Associations 


At each geographical level, the elementary school principals 
association has a somewhat unique role. Local associations are 
usually small enough to cater to the specific needs in the local 
schools and among individual principals. By virtue of their 
size, they can offer each member the opportunity to participate 
actively in professional association activity and can provide a 
useful avenue for inservice growth. At the same time, most lo- 
cal groups are limited in the resources available to them and 
cannot attempt to perform the complex services undertaken by a 
state or national organization. 

To help provide a picture of the nature and activities of local 
principals associations, a questionnaire was sent to the presidents 
of about 450 local associations known to the Department in the 
spring of 1958. The following material is based on the 253 re- 
sponses to this questionnaire and certain other sources of infor- 
mation. (Much of the information is presented only in the text 
and not in detailed tables as appear in other sections of the year- 
book.) At points, comparison is also made with material reported 
in the 1928 and 1948 Yearbooks of the Department. 
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Extent of Organization 


For some years, any statement of the number of local elemen- 
tary school principals associations has been at best an educated 
guess. In fact, the 1948 Yearbook commented, “No one knows the 
number of local clubs and associations among elementary-school 
principals.” Now, 10 years later, there is quite accurate informa- 
tion available. 

At the end of the 1957-58 school year, there were 497 city and 
county elementary school principals associations known to the 
national office. This total includes some groups composed of 
both secondary and elementary school principals in places where 
there are no separate local organizations for the elementary level. 
Although it is quite likely that there are some additional local 
associations still unidentified, their number is undoubtedly small. 

Several local groups were in operation as early as 1900, 
primarily as social organizations. The first real spurt of organiza- 
tion at the local level, though, came after World War I. In the 
second Yearbook of the Department, published in 1923, eight 
local groups were listed. Five years later, in the status study of 
1928, 116 groups were identified by surveying all cities of 30, 000 
or more population. At the time of the 1948 study, some 198 
city and county organizations were reported. 

The jump in number of associations during the last 10 years 
from 198 to 497 arises in part from the fact that the records in 
1948 were incomplete, but, more importantly, from a significant 
movement to organize professional associations locally among 
elementary school principals. 


Composition of Local Associations 


The local elementary school principals associations vary widely 
in number of members, number of school districts served, and 
types of administrators eligible for membership. The presence 
or absence of other professional groups, the size of the city or 
county both in area and in population, and patterns of operation 
within the school systems are some of the factors influencing the 
composition of local groups. In some cases, a county-wide organ- 
ization embracing both elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals is most practical; in others, the elementary school principals 
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alone, in a suburban area cutting across several school districts, 
may form an organization. This flexibility to meet differing re- 
quirements is one of the great strengths of the local organization. 

Some groups enroll just a handful of members—perhaps six or 
seven; others enroll three or four hundred. More than half have 
fewer than 25 members. For the most part, these small groups 
serve a single city or county school district, and every elementary 
school principal in the district belongs. One factor making for 
such universal membership is the group’s relationship to the 
local school system. A substantial proportion of the associations 
with fewer than 25 members—42 percent—reported that for prac- 
tical purposes they were part of the school system. Quite natu- 
rally when this is the case, membership in the professional organ- 
ization becomes part of the pattern of official responsibilities of 
an elementary school principal rather than a wholly independent 
and voluntary individual activity. At the same time, the effect 
of a small, personal organization in which every member may be 
an active participant, if he chooses, should not be disregarded in 
accounting for the great number of small groups with 100-per- 

nt enrollment. 

Among the larger locals with more than 25 members, only 
about 1 in 15 has a hundred members. These groups are all in- 
dependent or semi-independent of the local school system, and 
nearly all serve either a large city district or a county composed of 
many districts. Membership in these large associations tends to 
fall short of the potential, with the majority enrolling 80 percent 
or less of their potential. 

The medium-sized groups of 25 to 99 members, which com- 
prise about 42 percent of the total number of local associations, 
fall midway between the large and small organizations in the 
relationship of their actual to their potential membership, in 
their relationship with the school system, and in the basis of their 
organization in terms of school districts. 

The following are the general characteristics of local ele- 
mentary school principals associations as a group: 

1. About three-quarters serve a single school district, either a 
city or county. This arrangement makes it more feasible for the 
organization to focus its attention on problems and interests 
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revolving around school district policies and conditions. The 
bulk of the remainder are county groups in counties having many 
school districts. 


2. By and large, local associations are independent of the 
school system (40 percent) or semi-independent (27 percent). 
About one-third—and all of these except six with fewer than 50 
members—indicated that they are really part of the school sys- 
tem. In the 1948 Yearbook, the recommendation was made that 
local principals associations should be independent professional 
groups. The last 10 years have brought a move in this direction. 
The 1948 study reported only 28 percent of the groups wholly 
independent compared with 40 percent in 1958, and 51 percent 
a part of the system in 1945 compared with 33 percent this year. 

3. Six in 10 groups enroii all their potential membership as 
shown in Table 85. As a group, local associations report that they 
enroll 84 percent of their potential membership. When the or- 
ganization includes several school districts, it is far less likely 
to enroll all its potential members. Nearly one-fourth of the 
groups serving several districts enroll less than 60 percent of 
their potential, while only 1 percent of the single-district groups 
are in this category. The proportion of organizations with 100- 


TABLE 85.—RELATIONSHIP OF ACTUAL MEMBERSHIP TO 
POTENTIAL MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 





Associations reporting 
Actual membership as percentage SS 





of potential membership Number Percent 
l 2 3 

oo — RisvdcRaed Bade. tlie ae 62% 
ee — i dese lies - 21 9 
RR ar ae ital Getdws ee ae 33 13 
60-79. . —s ere Meiitite es To tate b ee ee 24 10 
RE Ee epee eae eee 16 6 

: oe ite kas pouty bn aah 1 247 100% 


Actual membership as percentage of potential membership for 
all reporting associations.................. ' 
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percent membership has risen in the past decade from 50 percent 
in 1948 to the present 61 percent. 


Another significant variation in the composition of local as- 
sociations lies in the types of positions eligible for membership. 
Often the most valuable and practical organization includes ele- 
mentary and secondary school principals and sometimes super- 
visors and other administrators. Although perhaps not strictly 
elementary school principals associations, they nevertheless are 
the specialized professional organizations at the local level to 
which many elementary school principals belong. 


About half of the groups included in this survey are composed 
of elementary school principals only. Slightly more than three- 
quarters (including the half mentioned in the preceding study ) 
are limited to elementary school principals and supervisors. The 
remaining groups are composed of elementary and secondary 
school principals (9 percent), elementary and secondary school 
principals and supervisors (6 percent), and school administrators 
of all types (8 percent). 


Activities of Locol Associations 


The heart of a local association—the real measure of its value 
to the profession and to its members—is the program of activities 
which it undertakes. 


Types of activities-The most common type of activity is the 
holding of regular meetings pertaining primarily to professional 
matters. Very few—actually 16—of the groups reporting indicated 
that they do not hold such meetings. In most cases, these are 
organizations which focus on social rather than professional 
activities. The value of these groups should by no means be 
discounted, for opportunities for administrators to get together 
informally can be useful in establishing good interrelationships 
in a school system. 

In addition to their regular meetings, many groups also carry 
on other activities as shown in Table 86. Organizations includ- 
ing both elementary and secondary school principals and the 
larger organizations do the most work with the superintendent, 
supervisors, and the school board in improving the principal- 
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ship. A large proportion of the very large organizations of 100 or 
more members issue a magazine or newsletter. 


Areas of interest—Local principals associations reflect the in- 
terests of their members. Serving principals with every kind 
of background, these groups concern themselves with a wide 
range of subjects. At the same time, certain subjects of wide- 
spread interest take up considerable time among principals or- 
ganizations. (See Table 87.) According to the reports in the 
current survey, by far the most frequent subject of interest is 
salaries and salary scheduling. Twenty-eight percent of the local 
associations reported salaries as a subject of interest during the 


TABLE 86.—ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 





Assoctations reporting 








Activity Number — Percent 
| 2 3 
Hold regular professional meetings....................... 237 94% 


Work with superintendent, supervisors, and school board in 
improving the principalship........................... 135 53 


Conduct program of courses, research studies, and professional 


study to improve professional services of principals. ...... . l 44 
Hold small conferences or workshops..................... 89 35 
Issue magazine or newsletter.......................-. 24 9 


Number of associations reporting................. ee 





year 1956-57. In 1948. the proportion was 12 percent; in 1928, 
9 percent. Along with this development has been the corollary 
emphasis on other matters related to the professional status, re- 
sponsibilities, and welfare of the elementary school principal— 
job analysis, the problems of the teaching principal, secretarial 
and other assistance for the principal, and codes of ethics. The 
teaching principalship was not reported at all in 1948 or 1928 
as a specific topic of interest, whereas now in groups that include 
teaching principals among their members, it is of primary con- 
cern. 
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TABLE 87.—SUBJECTS OF MAJOR INTEREST TO LOCAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 





Frequency of mention 














Subject Number Percent 
| 2 $ 

ee ee See errr re 28% 
Curriculum—problems, evaluation, revision............... 57 23 
SOO VSRE GE MIGITCIIOR 00s. 5 oo 5 0b raid § 05 9 Ke nes Umeiain's 36 14 


Principal’s status (job analysis, change from teaching to super- 


WUE PUNE SPC oes ih cease agate seeeses 31 12 
encwer cates OF QUARRIES eet eke 28 1] 
Se er eee 27 11 
ga ae ee re a ae Se 25 10 
Administrative and supervisory policies and practices....... 24 9 
eg RP Pee Ae ea fe eke eee 21 8 
CAN ety a rt ee i ee 20 8 
Secretarial and other assistance for principals.............. 17 7 
gee ee ro ere er eee 14 6 
Number of associations reporting. ................-0000+- 253 





The notable shift in emphasis among local groups to matters 
of status and welfare should not be interpreted as an indication 
of less interest in professional growth and educational techniques. 
Actually a larger proportion of local organizations reported con- 
cern for curriculum matters in 1958 than in 1948. Discussions of 
supervising, testing, teacher evaluation, and a host of other pro- 
fessional topics were also common. Emphasis upon salary and 
related matters points, rather, to an expansion of activities to 
embrace both professional problems and appropriate personal 
concerns of the principal. It represents, too, a more organized 
and directed effort on the part of elementary school principals to 
make provision for the needs of group members. Professional 
associations, especially state and local, have increasingly been 
adding to their functions the responsibility of expressing the in- 
terests of their members. 

Table 87 gives a picture of some of the other most frequently 
mentioned topics of interest to local elementary school principals 
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associations. Into the broad categories centering on the curriculum 
and improvement of instruction fall a wide range of activities. 
Many areas of wide current interest to all educators are reflected 
in local activities, for instance, teacher rating, reporting to 
parents, and the gifted child. The development of handbooks 
for principals is often a project of a local association, and one 
which can be geared to the specific requirements of a school sys- 
tem. 

One local association, wanting to study instructional problems, 
took the lead in working with the central school administration 
to set up a series of four instructional seminars each year. Another 
group undertook an inservice study of problems unique to the 
junior high school. This was done in co-operation with personnel 
from a state teachers college who led discussion and presented 
study and research during six three-hour meetings. In another 
case, a county and a city group each are studying channels of com- 
munication among school personnel, analyzing present lines of 
contact, and identifying means of strengthening and expanding 
them. The two groups are planning to co-ordinate their work as 
they proceed. 

One local association is sponsoring a scholarship loan fund by 
which four persons preparing to be teachers annually receive 
loans totaling $1600. Also encouraging prospective teachers, a 
county group helped to organize a Future Teachers Club in the 
local junior college. 

Another county association planned an internship program for 
prospective principals in the county’s elementary schools. During 
the first year of the project, six intern principals assumed part of 
a school’s regular administrative duties, studied the curriculum, 
and worked with the supervisors and department heads. They 
joined the county principals association as regular members and 
participated in the professional activities. During the second 
year of the program, the interns acted as assistant principals, 
going on successfully the following year to become full-time ele- 
mentary school principals. 


Effectiveness of Local Associations 


The value of any group is an intangible quantity. What may 
be useful to one group of elementary school principals may not 
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be particularly significant to another, or even to the same group 
at a different time. If gauged in terms of the objectives of most 
local associations, the effectiveness of an organization depends 
on how well it stimulates professional growth among its mem- 
bers, contributes to their status, and advances the educational 
program of the community. 

Measured against these criteria, some associations are exceed- 
ingly successful; a few are ineffective. Asked to rate the value 
of their association as “an instrument for increasing professional 
competency among members,” half of the presidents reporting 
considered their organization to be a “vital influence,” 46 percent 
rated it “useful,” and 4 percent said it was “ineffective.” In a 
number of the latter cases, the presidents commented that their 
organization is still very young or is trying hard to renew its vigor. 

Another indication of the value of local associations is the 
extent to which the members actively participate. Asked about 
this, almost two-thirds of the presidents reported that many of 
their members participate in the program, 30 percent said they 
have average participation, and 5 percent indicated that “a hand- 
ful of members do all the work.” Generally, participation is bet- 
ter in the smaller associations and in those serving only one school 
district. 


Regional Associations 


In many parts of the country, elementary school principals 
have formed regional or district associations. These groups com- 
prise members from several counties and often are organized 
along the same district boundaries as the state education associa- 
tion. 

The particular function of these organizations, as distinct from 
those of state and local associations, varies considerably. In some 
states where the population is sparse and the distances great, re- 
gional groups take the place of local organizations. In several 
states, the regionals serve as clearinghouses for the state and local 
associations, often, for example, co-ordinating research studies 
being conducted on a state-wide scale. In a few cases, there 
seems to be relatively little purpose for the regional organization 
since most of the professional association activities are conducted 
by either the state or local associations. 
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The questionnaire sent to all local presidents was also dis- 
tributed to about 150 regional leaders in the spring of 1958. 
Responses were received from 80 of these people and were used 
to help prepare the following material. 


Extent of Organization 


Neither the 1928 nor the 1948 Yearbook attempted to report 
on the professional association movement at the regional level 
although the Appendix to the 1948 Yearbook listed 39 regional 
or district organizations. According to the best information avail- 
able, there are at the present time 166 regional elementary school 
principals associations, all of them in 24 states. 


As in the case of the local associations, it is difficult to judge 
to what extent the sizable increase in the number of regional 
associations during the last decade is real and what can be ac- 
counted for by incomplete 1948 information. However, from the 
known fact that in a number of states regional associations have 
been formed in just the past few years, it is clear that there has 
been growth. 


Composition of Regional Associations 


For the most part, regional associations restrict their mem- 
bership to the elementary school staff. About three-quarters limit 
their membership to elementary school principals; and all but 
about 7 percent, to elementary school principals and supervisors. 
This stands in contrast to local associations, only about half of 
which are limited to elementary school principals. 


There are several apparent reasons for regional organizations 
being limited to elementary school principals. In many states, the 
regional elementary school principals associations are directly 
affiliated with the state association of elementary school prin- 
cipals, a relationship which naturally operates toward the re- 
gional groups establishing the same eligibility provisions as the 
state. Another factor is that these multicounty organizations serv- 
ice many school districts and, therefore, have enough elementary 
school principals from which to draw in building a group large 
enough to operate effectively. Only 12 percent of the regional 
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organizations have fewer than 25 members, while over half have 
50 or more members. 

The spanning of many school districts tends to influence re- 
gional organizations in other ways. Better than 8 in 10 report 
that they are wholly independent of local school systems, a 
natural result of the multidistrict type of organization. 

Few regional associations (3 percent) enroll all of their poten- 
tial membership and a substantial proportion—nearly half—enroll 
less than 60 percent of their potential. (See Table 88.) This is 
in sharp contrast to the enrollment in local elementary school 
principals associations. The smallest regional organizations with 
fewer than 25 members have the smallest proportion of their po- 
tential members and the groups with between 50 and 99 members 


the highest. 


TABLE 88.—RELATIONSHIP OF ACTUAL MEMBERSHIP TO 
POTENTIAL MEMBERSHIP IN REGIONAL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 





Associations reporting 





Actual membership as percentage 





of potential membership Number Percent 
1 2 3 
Rt eas perpen 2 3% 
MIRA rae ean riko ee eer eevee 
RR ee re ee Pe Ser, erie eerie a eer 7 
PNM ate Vag we slag oie RES MAM Re rate ARO Re Sate 26 35 
ML s RR LA aT Od OS Rh a ace rials 33 45 
: NOR epee, sR nena aa aneen tye ieee = ate phe ye, ey 74 100% 
Actual membership as percentage of potential membership for 
EE re rr errr rere tee A 52% 





Activities of Regional Associations 


The professional programs of groups at the regional level re- 
flect the fact that some seem to serve no clear function while 
others are strong, operating organizations. All but five of the 
80 groups reporting hold regular professional meetings (see 
Table 89), although in some cases only once a year in connection 
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with the meeting of the state elementary school principals associa- 
tion or the state education association. A relatively small pro- 
portion work specifically with school officials in improving the 
principalship, again a logical corollary to the fact that the multi- 
county type of organization makes direct contact with school 
officials more difficult. Nearly a fourth of the regional associa- 
tions issue a magazine or newsletter, an important aid in gaining 
good communication in groups spread out geographically. 


TABLE 89.—ACTIVITIES OF REGIONAL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 





Associations reporting 








Activity Number Percent 
l 2 3 
Hold regular professional meetings... . . ews ba 94% 
Work with superintendent, supervisors, and school board in 
improving the principalship............... eo 19 
Conduct program of courses, research studies, and professional 
study to improve professional services of principals........ 25 31 
Hold small conferences or workshops. . . Le . ww 35 
Issue magazine or newsletter. . . . Ney ae 19 24 
Number of associations reporting... . . pales 6 ie det a 





Regional associations follow the pattern of locals in making 
salaries and salary scheduling the most common topic of con- 
cern. Following it are the principal’s status or job analysis; rating 
or evaluation of teachers; improvement of instruction; and cur- 
riculum problems, revision, and evaluation. As far as their most 
important activity is concerned, the most frequently mentioned 
was the organization of the association. Many of those already 
operating pointed to their co-operation in national and state as- 
sociation activities, their sponsorship of workshops or conferences, 
and their studies of the principal’s status. There appears to be less 
emphasis in regional organizations on some of the more specific, 
localized problems which concern city and county groups. 
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In several states, regional organizations have been carrying 
out successful programs in co-operation with the state elemen- 
tary school principals associations. For example, one state con- 
ducted a comprehensive study of methods of evaluating children, 
teachers, and principals. Most of the regional groups in the state 
joined in actively and helped to channel the project to the city 
and county associations. A similar method of working was used 
in another state where the subject considered was the job of the 
principal. This activity resulted in a report which combined 
the findings of several regional associations and made recommen- 
dations which were endorsed by the state principals association. 

These activities indicate one way in which some regional pro- 
fessional organizations have functioned effectively in relation to 
state associations. 


Effectiveness of Regional Associations 


On the whole, regional associations believe that they are use- 
ful although not outstanding influences for increasing professional 
competency among their members. About 23 percent rate them- 
selves as a “vital influence,” about 70 percent as “useful,” and 
about 7 percent as “generally ineffective.” The larger groups 
generally believe that they are more valuable. Several who rated 
their groups as generally ineffective said that they were “on the 
way up’; one pointed to a high turnover in leadership as a drain 
on building the association; another commented that the district 
was approximately 100 miles wide and 200 miles long, with the 
great distances and sparsity of population making local organiza- 
tions far more practical and effective. 

About one-third of the regional associations reported that many 
of their members participate in the program, and not quite half 
said they have average participation. Better than 2 in 10 reported 
that a handful of members do all the work. 

From these evaluations, it is clear that a number of regional 
organizations are functioning effectively, with many of their 
members participating and gaining from the experience. How- 
ever, many groups have not yet been able to establish them- 
selves as active and successful professional organizations. It 
would seem that such groups need to re-evaluate their activities, 
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determine whether they can serve a useful purpose, and then 
either breathe new vigor into their groups or consider disbanding 
and devoting their energies to activity in the local, state, and na- 
tional professional associations. 


State Associations 


The state associations of elementary school principals play 
a strategic role in professional organization activity. In the United 
States, many of the policies controlling the educational program 
are made by the states. Many issues pertinent to elementary 
education and the principalship are determined by state legis- 
latures and state departments of education. State associations 
of elementary school principals, therefore, have an important 
role in representing the interests of elementary school principals. 
This dimension of their activities is an extremely important one, 
for it provides a channel through which elementary school prin- 
cipals may express their opinions on a range of matters affecting 
them and the educational program—from curriculum to salaries. 
At the same time, this type of activity places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon the state organizations to develop and maintain good 
communication within the membership, a mature program, and 
wise expression of a sound professional viewpoint. 

In addition, state associations offer the resources with which to 
conduct rather extensive and complex professional growth activi- 
ties. Neither as comprehensive as the national Department nor 
as specialized as local groups, the state organizations can strike 
a balance between specific and broad needs. 

For this yearbook, a questionnaire was sent in the spring of 
1958 to the presidents of all state and territorial elementary school 
principals associations. Responses were received from 45 state 
organizations and from Hawaii. 


Extent of Organization 


In each of the 48 states, Alaska, and Hawaii, elementary school 
principals have formed professional organizations te focus on 
the particular interests of their positions. In at least one case, the 
state association dates back about 40 years; the three youngest 
groups were formed in 1956. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


At the time of the survey for the 1928 Yearbook of the De- 
partment, 18 states reported that they had formally organized 
elementary school principals associations. Twenty years later 
this number had increased to 42. 


Composition of State Associations 


All but four of the 46 state and territorial associations reporting 
for this study limit their membership to either elementary school 
principals or to elementary school principals and supervisors. 
The others are open to all types of school administrators. 

There is considerable variation in the size of the state groups, 
from about 40 to 3000 members. By and large, the greatest pro- 
portion have between 100 and 500 members. Many of the smaller 
organizations have little room for further expansion, for they 
already enroll nearly all the elementary school principals in the 
state. But for some of the larger groups, future years should 
bring substantial expansion. None of the state organizations has 
over 90 percent of its potential membership, while a substantial 
number have under 60 percent. (See Table 90.) 


TABLE 90.—RELATIONSHIP OF ACTUAL MEMBERSHIP TO 
POTENTIAL MEMBERSHIP IN STATE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 





Associations reporting 





Actual membership as percentage 





of potential membership Number Percent 
l 2 3 

Ns o.0is gi tndcee utah dhe mel eC et ee 5 12% 
60-79. rt 6 eee PETC a er he rer 11 25 
40-59... EE Oe a eR rn 17 40 
Below 40.... ia wins aes ela ed iledtarks eaeaete err 10 23 

Total 5 suasAby hie een ee ee ae ane 43 100% 





Twenty-eight state organizations which reported their enroll- 
ment in both 1948 and 1958 more than doubled their member- 
ship in this 10-year period. The total increase was 121 percent 
with the greatest growth in the largest groups. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 
Activities of State Associations 


At the present time, many state elementary school principals 
associations are operating at a high professional level: carrying 
on research, working with state officials, and stimulating the 
growth of the profession within their areas. 


Meetings—To carry out their programs, all the state organiza- 
tions reporting hold an annual meeting or conference. This meet- 
ing is sometimes held in conjunction with the annual convention 
of the state education association; sometimes it is an independent 
program, often lasting two to five days. Few state groups hold 
more than one such meeting during the year although several 
do hold other types of meetings such as workshops. During the 
summer of 1958, for example, 22 state elementary school prin- 
cipals associations held a workshop, many in co-operation with 
a university. As shown in Tabie 91 more than 80 percent of the 
state associations reported that they conduct workshops and con- 
ferences and sponsor committee activities on significant profes- 
sional problems. 


TABLE 91.—ACTIVITIES OF STATE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 





Associations reporting 





a inde __Number__ Percent 
l 2 3 

Hold annual meeting or convention. ....... Sie ey ae 46 100% 
Issue magazine or newsletter...................... ‘ate ae 89 
Conduct workshops and conferences and sponsor committee 

activity on significant professional problems... .. . Sines ae 85 
Issue yearbook or monographs........................... 10 22 
Number of associations reporting......................... 46 





Newsletters—Another major type of activity among state as- 
sociations is the publication of a magazine or newsletter. Forty- 
one, or all but five of the groups reporting, issue such a publica- 
tion. The importance of some type of regular written communi- 
cation cannot be underestimated. Newsletters provide the regu- 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


lar contact which is supplied at the local level by more frequent 
meetings. The 1948 study found only 19 newsletters among the 
40 state groups reporting. Although it is difficult to connect 
cause and effect, it would certainly seem that the growth of news- 
letters has contributed to the greater vitality of the state profe: 
sional associations. At the same time, the newsletter can be val- 
uable only to the extent that it includes appropriate and useful 
material. In groups which have not yet established an active 
professional program, the newsletter often seems to be caught 
in a struggle to find something worth reporting. The content of 
the state association newsletters or magazines is generally of two 
types: (a) news of the association and its various activities and 
(b) articles and statements on subjects of professional interest. 


Executive secretaries—The growth of several state organiza- 
tions has been such that they now have executive secretaries. One 
state has a full-time executive secretary and a headquarters office; 
another has an executive secretary on a quarter-time basis. Three 
others have executive secretaries who also carry on their regular 
professional duties. That this many groups need such leadership 
indicates the growing range of activities being carried on by state 
elementary school principals associations. 


Representatives at meetings—All but six of the 46 groups re- 
porting sponsor the attendance of at least one member at a pro- 
fessional conference. To the annual meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 39 groups reported send- 
ing one or more members—18 of them paying full expenses and all 
but two paying part of their expenses. Groups also sponsor mem- 
bers at interstate meetings of elementary school principals and 
state and national meetings of other professional groups. 

In terms of subject areas of interest, there is considerable 
common ground among the states. 


Salaries—Several state organizations have made careful studies 
of the salaries of their members and have developed proposals to 
be submitted to the proper authorities—the state legislature in 
some cases, local school boards in others. 


Preparation for the principal:hip—In step with the project 
of the national Department to strengthen preparation for the 
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principalship (described in Chapter XII), many state organiza- 
tions have been making studies and developing action programs. 
One state has made several studies of field practice require- 
ments, practices in the selection of administrators, and pre-as- 
signment training in schcol districts. Certification requirements 
have been reviewed in several states, and in some instances 
changes have already been made by the state departments of 
education. Many states have been studying the status of the 
elementary school principal preliminary to developing recom- 
mendations to improve preparation programs. These projects 
usually are surveys of the elementary school principals in the 
state and cover educational background, experience, duties, and 
salary. In one state, the state university is now working, at the 
request of the elementary school principals association, on setting 
up a program for the specialist in education degree for elementary 
school principals. All these projects offer opportunities for tan- 
gible growth toward higher standards in the elementary school 
principalship. 

Other areas—Two state associations have just recently spon- 
sored state legislation on school entrance age; several have de- 
veloped principals’ handbooks; one is issuing a series of publi- 
cations on the characteristics of a good elementary school at each 
grade level. These are but a few of the significant activities under 
way at the state level. 


Effectiveness of state associations—Naturally, some state ele- 
mentary school principals associations are considerably more 
vigorous and effective in their efforts than others. In the case of 
some of the younger groups, all the resources of time and person- 
nel available have had to go into getting the group organized. 

In rating the value of their own organizations, slightly more 
than half of the state presidents indicated that they believe 
their associations to be a “vital influence” for increasing the pro- 
fessional competency of the members. All but three of the re- 
mainder indicated that their groups are a “useful, but not an out- 
standing, influence.” This represents quite a change from 1948 
when only 32 percent thought their groups were useful and 7 of 
the 38 reporting said they were generally ineffective. The larger 
groups tend to rate themselves as more vital than do the smaller 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


organizations. Often the larger associations are considerably 
older and have had more experience in developing effective pro- 
grams. They also have the substantial advantage of greater re- 
sources, making possible considerably more complex projects. 

Membership participation appears to be good among most state 
associations. Twenty of the 46 reporting said that many of their 
members participate, 22 said they have average participation, and 
4 indicated that a handful of their members do all the work. 
Participation appears to be poorest in the small groups, many of 
which are relatively young. 


Multistate Associations 


In some sections of the country, elementary school principals 
have wanted to work together across state lines on problems of 
common concern, as well as at the local, regional, and state levels. 
These groups have become active, functioning organizations 
during the last decade and now have assumed a definite role in 
the professional association activity of those areas. 

At the present time, multistate elementary school principals 
associations are in existence in the northwest, southeast, and 
south central parts of the nation. Each holds an annual conference 
which is attended by principals from the several states in the 
district. At these meetings, a topic of general professional in- 
terest is discussed. 

Although by no means taking the place of state groups, the 
multistate organizations are providing means for elementary 
school principals to exchange ideas and information across state 
lines and yet not on as broad a basis as at the national level. 


National Department 


At each geographic level of organization, the professional as- 
sociation plays a somewhat different role. The Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, functioning nationally, must 
serve as a co-ordinator and stimulator, ever seeking to service 
the diverse interests of elementary school principals in all locali- 
ties, working under all sorts of conditions, equipped with various 
backgrounds, and confronted by widely differing problems. Its 
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work, therefore, must necessarily be generalized, leaving for the 
state and local organizations the more specific concerns of the 
elementary school principal. 


Development of the National Department 


The first move to organize elementary school principals on a 
national basis came in 1921 during the Atlantic City conference 
of the NEA’s Department of Superintendence. The 51 principals 
who attended the organizational meeting formed the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals. That spring 
the new group issued its first publication—a four-page bulletin 
telling why the association had been formed and its purposes 
and policies. In the words of this initial publication: 


The members of this association want to know what other principals are 
doing and they pledge to let others know what they are doing themselves. 
This is an organization for MUTUAL aid and higher service. It does not 
supplant any local or state organizations but pools their efforts. 


The following July at the NEA conference in Des Moines, 
Iowa, the Association became a department of the National 
Education Association and changed its name to Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. The response of elementary 
school principals throughout the country was enthusiastic, and 
soon the DESP was issuing a Yearbook in addition to the Bulletin 
and holding annual one-day conferences in connection with the 
NEA summer convention. 


One of the next major steps was the establishment of a per- 
manent office at the NEA headquarters in Washington in 1931. 
With this move, the Department began to expand its membership 
and services and could better co-ordinate its activities with 
those of other units of the NEA. 

More recently, two other major changes were made. In 1952, 
the Department’s magazine, The National Elementary Principal, 
was revamped and enlarged. Then in 1955, the Department be- 
gan to hold its own annual meetings, independently. This step 
made possible the expansion of the conference prograin and the 
addition of commercial exhibits and has led to a greatly in- 
creased conference participation. 
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Membership in the Department 


When the Department was first organized, membership was 
limited to “state, county, and city supervisory principals of ele- 
mentary school classes who are members of the National Educa- 
tion Association.” This remained the requirement for member- 
ship until the constitution was amended in 1927 to provide for 
associate membership, open to all persons interested in elementary 
education. In 1953, active membership was opened to teaching 
principals, assistant principals, persons engaged in educational 
research, and those connected with the professional education 
of elementary school administrators. Associate membership is 
open to all members of the NEA who are not eligible for active 
membership. 

The membership of the Department has come far from the 
original 51 who established the organization in 1921. Table 
92 gives membership figures for the entire period of the Depart- 
ment’s existence. For some years it was not possible to make 
an absolute determination of the number of members, but these 
statistics represent information as accurate as is available. 


Program of the National Department 


The professional program of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, has evolved with the changing needs 
of elementary school principals. At the present time, it includes 
publications, conferences, a project on preparation for the prin- 
cipalship, and co-operative activities with other professional 
associations. Complete reports of these activities are available 
in the Annual Report of the Executive Secretary and, in the case 
of the co-operative activities, in a succeeding section of this 
chapter. 


- Relationships Among Elementary School 
Principals Associations 


Thus far, this chapter has reported on local, regional, state, 
multistate, and national elementary school principals associations. 
Within this loose network of professional organizations resides a 
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tremendous potential for strengthening the profession and through 
it the whole of American education. But for this potential to be 
realized, there must be cohesiveness among these many organ- 
izations. Only when there is unity can these groups make their 
maximum contribution to the professional development of their 
members. In brief, there must be good lines of communication. 


TABLE 92.—MEMBERSHIP OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA, 1921-58* 





Year Membership Year Membership 
l 2 3 4 
192] ~ 1940 .. 6,290° 
1922 700° 1941 owes a ae 
1925... 1,250 ° 1942 ere 
1924 2,120° 1943 5,671 
1925 2,400 ° 1944 6,651 
1926 3,181 1945 oe oe 
1927 3,967 1946 . 8,103 
1928 ’ ;. deee* 1947 ~-> C833 
1929... 4,453 1948 + 
1930 4,637 1949 tases 0 cee 
193] 4,830 1950 ; 10,142 
1932.. 4,617 195] . 10,552 
1933 3,796 1952 ... 11,046 
1934. . 3,734 1953 11,581 
1935 Satta 3,736 1954 . 12,370 
SG k xse.e'a bs 4,200 1955 ' 13,489 
1937 , $e 1956 ... 14,366 
1938... 5,501 1957 ... 15,894 
1939 Pere 1958 , ...17,013 


* Figures are for May 31 of each year. 
> Membership in February 1921 at the time of organization. 
¢ Estimated. 





During recent years, leaders of groups at all levels of organiza- 
tion have been making efforts to establish regular and defined 
channels of communication with each other. These are some of 
the present lines of communication among organizations of ele- 
mentary school principals. 
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Among Local, Regional, and State Associations 


In some states, there is excellent contact between the state and 
local associations or, if there are regionals, among local, regional, 
and state groups. State organizations have been instrumental 
in stimulating the establishment of local and regional associations. 
Often this has taken the form of sending an experienced worker 
in professional association activity to attend a local organizational 
meeting. In fact, six state organizations cited the establishment 
of regional associations as the most outstanding accomplishment 
of their past several years of activity. Ten state groups reported 
that they sponsor a workshop for leaders of local associations—an 
excellent avenue for communicating and for strengthening pro- 
fessional association activity within a state. For their part, many 
local and regional organizations work with the state elementary 
school principals association by co-operating in studies and sup- 
plying leadership for meetings. 

Table 93 shows the formal relationships among local, regional, 
and state elementary school principals associations. These rela- 
tionships affect the ease with which communication flows, but it 
is possible for groups not formally affiliated to have excellent 
communication, while some which are affiliated may have very 
poor communication. 


TABLE 93.—RELATIONSHIPS AMONG STATE, REGIONAL, AND 
LOCAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 





Associations reporting 





Ieemeneantinnd Number Percent 


l 2 Ho 


Local associations are part of regional (or district) associations 





ne GE TE We I. 5 gos cee ceeveneceucoss ae 53% 
Regional associations are part of the state association, but 

locals are not part of the state association............... 6 14 
State association consists of individual members only, without 

any organizational relationship to regional or local associa- 

SS Se eat ene artoaere rare y tare ee ve re . +414 33% 
Number of associations anperting rm eee 43 100% 





Note: No state greibiee reported that lout associations are part of fewunih asso- 
ciations without any direct affiliation with the state association. 
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From the reports of local and regional presidents it is clear that 
there is little regularized contact in some states. Twenty-five 
percent of the local associations and 27 percent of the regionals 
reported that they either have no co-operative activities with 
other professional organizations or did not answer the questions. 
An equally large number said merely that they “co-operate,” a 
vague reference which might in some cases refer to substantive 
attempts to share ideas and information but which probably 
indicates little significant co-operative effort. 


With the National Department 


A number of avenues of regular communication exist between 
the national Department and state associations, and between the 
Department and local and regional associations. The DESP has 
long recognized the necessity for such close relationships; indeed, 
the first Bulletin of the organization refers to the interests of local 
organizations, and later issues cite the enthusiasm of local groups 
for the national as the basis for building a strong and comprehen- 
sive national association. And at the same time, local and state 
groups have looked to the DESP as a central source of informa- 
tion, as a co-ordinator of professional activities throughout the 
nation. 

In the case of local and regional organizations, formal efforts 
to set up two-way communication have come largely in the last 
few years. The first major task was the identification of the as- 
sociations already in existence, a job in which many state associa- 
tion leaders were very helpful. Then in 1956, a newsletter was 
established for the presidents of local and regional elementary 
school principals associations. This newsletter, Leads for Locals, 
contains ideas to help local and regional associations in their 
program planning and includes a limited amount of news of the 
activities of principals groups. Another important step was the 
distribution of A Guide for Professional Association Work, a 
handbook for association leaders. From time to time, the DESP 
sends local and‘ regional presidents other materials, for example, 
announcements of forthcoming annual meetings, membership 
blanks, and publication leaflets. Occasionally staff members have 
attended meetings of local and regional organizations, and a get- 
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acquainted reception was held for their presidents during the 
1958 annual meeting. Yet another avenue of communication with 
professional groups at the local and regional levels has been 
correspondence. The volume of letters from this source to the 
national office has risen markedly during the past few years. 

Contacts with state organizations have been established for a 
longer time. The system of state representatives whereby each 
state association selects a member to serve as a liaison person 
between the national organization and the state, has been effec- 
tive in providing a systematic channel for the flow of informa- 
tion. In addition, the national office has regular contact with state 
presidents through a monthly newsletter, through packets of in- 
formation sent several times a year, and through extensive cor- 
respondence. 


TABLE 94.—DEGREE OF ACQUAINTANCE OF ASSOCIATION 
LEADERS WITH SERVICES OF THE NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





Presidents of associations reporting 














Degree of acquaintance Local Regional _ State 
] 2 3 4 

WANE III 655 oo cee cals bas ode selcw ne we 16% 15% 37% 
Reasonably well acquainted...................-. 50 55 61 
ee ee ee 30 2 

ME Sead ¢ eee acta nese ease ners 100% 100% 100% 
Number of associations reporting................. 251 80 46 





Thus, there are a number of regular avenues through which 
local, regional, and state leaders have contact with the national 
organizations; but this is only one side of the story. The effec- 
tiveness of these contacts and their adequacy to the need is 
another. Perhaps the finest gauge of this is the response of these 
leaders to the question, “How well acquainted are you with the 
services of the national Department?” As Table 94 shows, a rel- 
atively small proportion indicated that they are very well ac- 
quainted with the DESP. 
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The answers to this question were, of course, personal, and 
do not necessarily reflect the over-all picture within the individual 
associations. But they do give some indication of the extent to 
which local, regional, and state leaders believe that they under- 
stand the program and policies of the Department. 

Local and regional presidents were also asked to report on the 
efforts of their groups to inform the members about the Depart- 
ment. Table 95 reports the response to this question. Under- 
standably enough, in those organizations in which the president 
reported that he is very well or reasonably well acquainted with 
the services of the national Department, there was a higher pro- 
portion of positive replies. Few of those who indicated little 
familiarity with the DESP cited any efforts to acquaint their 
membership with the national Department. 


For the Future 


Since the last comprehensive report on the professional organ- 
ization movement among elementary school principals, there 
has been progress—at points, remarkable progress. Memberships 
have grown at all levels of organization; programs are becoming 
more and more productive and pertinent to the needs of the 
profession. 

These are encouraging signs. But there is ample room for 
more growth, not simply for the sake of abstract entities known 
as “professional organizations,” but for the individuals who are 
members of these groups, the elementary school principals who 
hope to gain greater status and professional competence through 
joint activity. 

What are possible directions of growth for the future? The 
foregoing report on the current status of elementary school prin- 
cipals associations suggests a number of possibilities. 


Expansion of Professional Association Membership 


A primary need is to enroll greater numbers of elementary 
school principals in their professional groups. It is likely that 
many of those who do not support elementary school principals 
associations are members of other professional education groups. 
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and But they should also be contributing to the development of the 
dual more specialized organizations which are seeking to make a 
t to direct and immediate impact upon their growth and well-being. 
der- Table 84 clearly identifies the groups of principals who are not 
now active in elementary school principals associations. 
the The responsibility for expanding professional organization 
est. membership is both individual and group. Local, regional, state, 
dun. and national associations should give careful consideration to 
lent serving better some of the groups of principals who are not now 
vith joining. The relatively high proportion of nonmembers among 
pro- “new” principals with five years or less of experience, for ex- 
‘ttle ample, may indicate the need for better contact with incoming 
heir members of the profession. Perhaps colleges and universities 
engaged in the preparation of elementary school administrators 
can do more to point out the existence and services of elementary 
school principals organizations. These newer principals may not 
be making a conscious decision not to join, but rather do not 
‘an- know about the availability of membership, especially in the De- 
ere partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
Lips 
ing TABLE 95.—ASSOCIATIONS HAVING PROGRAMS TO ACQUAINT 
the THEIR MEMBERS WITH THE NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Local Regional 
for Item associations associations 
we l 2 3 
are _ — - 
tho Have program to acquaint members with national Depart- 
ah Se reacted tc ramoeaeae od Pieter en .... 49% 48% 
' Do not have program to acquaint members with national 
IN oink: iss dgeresses iv iieey ice ae 52 
he OW LOS 1s Ao EN SD. LE 100% 100% 
- Number of associations reporting........... 251 80 
The rhuch lower proportion of membership in the national 
ry organization undoubtedly stems from the fact that its impact 
at upon individual elementary school principals is less direct. The 
als principal may know that his local group is developing a salary 
Ds. formula which will vitally affect him, that the state association 
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is seeking to change certification requirements, and not know 
that the national Department is trying to improve preparation for 
the principalship, is publishing national professional literature 
for elementary school principals, and is the only national outlet 
that principals have all their own. 


Broader Participation 


Membership alone in professional organizations does not con- 
stitute adequate support. Participation—insofar as possible—is 
essential. A considerable number of the local and state presidents 
indicated good membership participation. At the regional level, 
the picture is not quite as favorable. But in all cases, and for the 
national Department as well, an expansion of membership par- 
ticipation can mean greater strength for the organization and 
greater value for the individual. 

Achieving this goal depends upon a program in which the 
membership can participate. It must be geared to the distances 
involved, the number of meetings being held, and most of all 
to the interests of the members. 


Meeting the Needs of the Profession 


Professional associations may be extremely effective agents 
for bringing about needed changes within the elementary school 
principalship. Indeed, this is one of their responsibilities as pro- 
fessional groups. Many associations are fulfilling this function, 
but considerably more could be done. At the national and state 
levels, for example, there is much worthwhile activity under way 
to improve preparation for the principalship. But regional and 
local groups indicated virtually no interest in this project and 
do not appear to be giving it any attention except indirectly. Yet 
they could do productive work in this area in building inservice 
education programs, in helping in the orientation of new prin- 
cipals, in pointing out to local school boards the qualifications 
necessary for the elementary school principalship. 

There are also other matters of general concern to. the profes- 
sion, many of which are identified throughout this yearbook, to 
which elementary school principals associations might devote 
considerable thought. 
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“oe Communication Among Professional Associations 
nw Much remains to be accomplished in strengthening communi- 
itlet cation among elementary school principals associations. Far 
too many local and regional groups reported no co-operative 
activities with other groups. The large number of professional 
leaders who are not well acquainted with the services of the 
saa national Department is disturbing. Whether they wish to be- 
ot come members is a personal decision, but certainly association 
an leaders should be aware of what is available from the national 
a organization. This is a responsibility both for the individuals in- 
the volved and for the national Department in publicizing its activi- 
ies ties and services. 
me There are many opportunities for co-operation within states 
among local, regional, and state associations. Increasingly this 
the is being developed with excellent results. 
ces One of the great values of having professional organizations at 
all many geographic levels is the flexibility diversified groups can 
offer in meeting the needs of elementary school principals. The 
object of greater co-ordination is by no means uniformity, but 
rather the sharing of ideas, exchanging research, and providing 
-_ mutual stimulation. Within such a framework, elementary school 
aa principals associations can continue to contribute much to the 
ney growth of the elementary school principalship. 
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CHAPTER XiIl 


Challenges Facing 
the Principalship 


Oo. W. KOPP 


WORLD depression, a catastrophic world war followed by 

readjustment, and 10 years of unprecedented population 
growth were the major historical events between 1928 and 1958. 
Any consideration of the elementary school principalship during 
this 30-year span must be studied against this background of 
turbulence, tension, and change. 

In spite of the uncertainty during these 30 years, the develop- 
ment of the elementary school principalship steadily moved 
forward, not dramatically, but consistently. The gains made, as 
seen in previous chapters, have been notable, but progress is not 
achieved by resting on past records and achievements. Strengths 
and weaknesses must be analyzed and acted upon. Individually 
and collectively, principals must study the balance sheet. 


Areas of the Principalship Needing Improvement 


In 1958 education is “big news.” Hardly a day goes by with- 
out the press or television featuring some major story concerning 
education. Some of these are constructive, others are not. Nothing 
will be gained by complaining about alleged misrepresentations. 
Only careful analy sis of nonfactual reporting and documented 
answers will be effective in giving the public true insights into 
the present status of the public schools. If criticism is handled 
constructively and wisely, the current period can evolve into an 


O. W. Kopp is assistant executive secretary of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. 
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era of greater respect and consideration for public education in 
the United States. This is a challenge to the elementary school 
principal. 


Realistic Lay Participation 


Chapter VI clearly indicates that supervising principals are 
giving more time to lay organization activities. In 1928 the 
median time devoted was 2.0 hours per week, in 1948 it was 3.1 
hours, and in 1958 it was 3.6 hours. 

The 1948 Yearbook Committee recommended that about half 
of the principals reconsider the quantity and quality of their 
participation in community affairs and that they question the 
purposes of these contacts. 

The advice of the 1948 Committee is still valid in 1958. How- 
ever, in 1958 there is an additional major motivation for com- 
munity participation. Parents need specific information about 
the curriculum in our schools in order to have a clear picture 
of the content, method, and time devoted to the fundamentals 
of education. Parents want to know the facts; they have read and 
heard many conflicting reports. 

Participation in community affairs gives the principal contacts 
so that he may answer questions about the school and its program 
directly and specifically. The principal’s knowledge of the learn- 
ing process and human growth will serve as a basis for many 
of these answers. It is interesting to note that so often the critics 
of public education pay no attention to the findings of research on 
the growth pattern of the human organism. These critics should 
not be stifled, only answered with facts. 

The principal who participates in community activities knows 
the community; the people know him. In the 1957 DESP Year- 
book, Myra Woodruff stated that “in schools in which the prin- 
cipal feels he can give time for guidance of parent participation 
and in which at least some of the teachers recognize potential 
values to the children and themselves, parent participation can 
be rewarding.” Significantly she added that “each school faculty 
has to assess its own readiness for parent participation.” 
~ Woodruff, Myra. “Important Elements in Parent Participation.” Parents and 


the Schools. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National Education Association, 1957. p. 26. 
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In the late 1940's public school personnel became conscious of 
the potential of lay participation in school affairs. Literature 
dealing with the subject appeared in copious quantities. Never- 
theless, too often lay involvement resulted in indiscriminate pro- 
grams for parents. Sometimes the objective seemed to be to get 
the parents into the school building regardless of purpose or pro- 
gram. This concept of lay participation is completely out of 
order and violates the philosophy that parents, teachers, and 
principals working together can produce a better school. 

The principal, who through realistic community participation 
knows his community and works toward bringing parents into a 
planned program, is displaying genuine leadership. There is no 
time to sympathize with the principal whose program for parents 
is grounded upon superficial factors; he needs help and at once. 


Lack of Clerical Help 


A second area. of the principalship needing attention is the 
matter of clerical help. As indicated in Chapter VII, lack of 
clerical help and regular teaching duties for teaching prin- 
cipals are the two chief obstacles to the elementary school prin- 
cipal’s attaining the desired use of his time. 

When over 25 percent of all principals reporting in this study 
agree that lack of clerical help is the main impediment to greater 
direct service to the classroom, the profession should take careful 
note. 

The majority of elementary school principals are not trained 
to be skillful stenographers, typists, or clerks, nor is there a good 
reason why they should be able to fulfill such duties. Ultimately, 
of course, it is up to the local boards of education to decide 
whether principals will devote most of their time to secretarial 
duties or to doing what they are trained to do. Principals handi- 
capped by lack of clerical help should analyze their situations 
and present the facts to the proper authorities. Hours spent in 
typing letters instead of supervising school activities are a ques- 
tionable expenditure of time and money. 

For example, one enterprising principal, in his efforts to get 
secretarial help, tabulated the phone calls for each day. At 3 
p. m. one wintry afternoon the thirty-fourth call for the day con- 
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vinced him and the writer that the hours being spent in answering 
routine questions should be devoted to professional services of a 
different nature. 

Collecting information to back up support for more clerical 
help can be important, but giving laymen the necessary insights 
into the nature and purposes of supervisory activities is another 
matter. Merely freeing the principal is not the objective of 
clerical help. The question is, Freeing him for what? The addi- 
tional clerical assistance must make possible a richer educational 
program for children. It is upon this basic factor that the case for 
clerical help must be stated and defended. 

Table 43, Chapter VII, shows that the supervising principal, 
who, incidentally, has more clerical help than the teaching prin- 
cipal, in 1928 spent 18 percent of his time in clerical work; in 
1948, spent 15 percent; and in 1958, 14 percent. The change 
in 30 years has been slight, too slight. Here, too, is a challenge 
to the professional associations at all levels. 

For example, it is interesting to contemplate what changes 
could be brought about if the 663 local principals associations now 
listed in the files of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals would devote a portion of a year’s activity to studying the 
problem of clerical help in their respective areas and presenting 
specific facts to local boards of education. During the 1957-58 
school year, 17 out of 253 city and county local associations re- 
ported such studies, some resulting i in positive action. This prob- 
lem was with us in 1948; in 1958 it is still a major concern. 


Problems of the Teaching Principalship 


Table 44, Chapter VII, shows that 65 percent of the teaching 
principals reported regular teaching duties as the greatest im- 
pediment to fulfilling the responsibilities of the principalship. 

In addition to being confined to the classroom (Table 32, Chap- 
ter V), 78 percent of all teaching principals have no secretarial 
help. It appears that the teaching principal is actually a class- 
room teacher with the additional responsibility of personally 
carrying on all the clerical duties of the school. 

Ten years ago the 1948 Yearbook Committee recommended at 
least part-time clerical assistance for every elementary school 
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and a full-time clerk for a school of 400 pupils and two clerks for 
an 800-pupil school. Yet, 78 percent of all teaching principals 
today have no clerical help. 

It is not only on this point that the teaching principal is at a 
disadvantage in implementing a good educational program. Table 
38, Chapter VI, which lists 10 agencies accessible to schools, 
clearly shows that not one of the services, such as a speech clinic, 
was as accessible to the teaching principal as to the supervising 
principal. 

Table 3, Chapter VI, shows that the same is true of community 
organizations. Being contied to the classroom and spending so 
much of his time in clerical duties, the principal is limited in his 
contacts with services such as reading clinics, health centers, 
and recreation groups. The result is that the children in the 
school are deprived of the benefits of these community agencies. 

The 1928 Yearbook pointed out that the median teaching prin- 
cipal is in charge of a school of approximately 288 pupils. It 
further pointed out that the more important functions, those con- 
cerned with the improvement of instruction, get practically no 
attention and that this situation is inherent in the small school. 
A wiser policy, according to the 1928 Committee, would be to 
recognize the desirability of a school enrolling 800 to 1000 or 
more pupils, and to locate buildings of this type so that all homes 
would be within a reasonable distance. By 1948 the thinking on 
this matter had apparently changed. 

The 1948 Yearbook Committee recommended that when an 
elementary school enrollment reaches 200 pupils, and about eight 
or more teachers-are employed, the principal be freed from full- 
time teaching. The 1948 Committee apparently believed that 
services could and should be brought into the small unit and 
that they would be economically acceptable. 

Table 24, Chapter IV, shows that the median enrollment of 
schools under a teaching principal in 1958 is 218, with a median 
number of teaching positions at seven. 

On the basis of the above data, the 200-pupil mark appears 
to be a good point at which a full-time principal should be as- 
signed to an elementary school. However, to designate an arbi- 
trary figure is not without its dangers. Any school, regardless of 
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size, wishing to increase its services and the quality of its pro- 
gram, should be encouraged to appoint a supervising principal. 
The measure of whether a given school should be administered 
by a teaching or a supervising principal should be service to 
children, not pupil enrollment. 


Multischool Dangers 


Fifteen percent of the supervising principals and 2 percent of 
the teaching principals administer two or more schools, a re- 
latively stable situation since 1948. In 1928 the concern was for 
a greater number of larger administrative units. In 1958 the 
daily opening of a new elementary school is a reality. This can 
easily cause a gradual drift into a multischool administration 
pattern for lack of qualified personnel or for economy. The differ- 
ence between “administering” a school and providing leadership 
in curricular improvement must be kept clearly in mind when 
such multischool assignments are contemplated. 


Certification and Salary Concerns 


In 1957 the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, compiled the certification requirements for elementary 
school principals. This report clearly indicates a set of standards 
written in terms of course requirements, qualification for class- 
room teaching, and teaching experience. All are tangible meas- 
ures attainable by nearly everyone having the desire to meet 
certification requirements for the elementary school principalship. 


All states require administrative personnel of public elemen- 
tary schools to possess certificates of some form. In spite of 
obvious limitations these qualifications do represent a floor of 
minimum requirements for the principalship. It is to be re- 
membered that these minimum state requirements only too often 
represent maximum effort on the part of most collegiate institu- 


"Armstrong, W. Earl, and Stinnett, T. M. A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the United States. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1957. 232 p. The NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals has abstracted the requirements for elementary school principals from 
the manual and has made mimeographed copies available under the title, Certifica- 
tion Requirements for Elementary School Principals. Single copies are 25 cents 
and should be requested directly from the Department. 
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tions preparing principals. They offer the courses demanded by 
the state, no more, no less. 

The formulation of realistic state certification requirements 
is to be encouraged, especially since more states are setting forth 
requirements in broader rather than specific terms of hours of 
credit and subjects to be studied. 

Formulation of standards required for the principalship at 
the local level is yet another matter. There the total qualifica- 
tions of a particular candidate can be carefully and individually 
considered. Broad training, experience, inservice training, and 
personality factors can and should be taken into consideration 
on an individual basis. There appears to be no conflict between 
certification standards at the state level and efforts for selection 
at the local community level. Rather, the state standards with 
over-all specifications should represent a point of departure, 
not an ultimate goal for the local community in its search for 
a principal. 

Certification standards and the question of salaries cannot 
be divorced. The 1948 Yearbook reported a median salary of 
$3622 for supervising principals. Salaries in 1958, of course, are 
higher, but the increases have not been as dramatic as some would 
lead us to think. Several factors must be considered in this 
salary question. 

The elementary school principal, generally accustomed to a 
salary of a relatively few thousand dollars, only too infrequently 
sets as his objective a salary of a five-digit figure. 

Colleges, too, have a responsibility in this matter of salaries. 
When a student has completed a rigorous program of preparation 
for the principalship, placement bureaus are in a position to 
stress the need for better salaries before they recommend candi- 
dates. They can forcefully point out to the potential employer 
that the candidate, at considerable sacrifice on his part, does not 
intend to offer his services for a pittance. 

To the degree that the individual principal gains wide train- 
ing, experience, and a reputation in the profession, he_will be in 
a position to demand such financial consideration. If a principal 
is unwilling to acquire additional training or broad experience 
or if he has not been successful in the principalship, much posi- 
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tive financial consideration is not warranted. Thus, if local com- 
munities want competent leadership, they must pay accordingly. 

Efforts by various state elementary principals associations to 
secure better salaries through legislation have their value. These 
efforts not only draw considerable attention to the problem, but 
if the legislation is secured, it can once again serve as a point of 
departure for the progressive community and force the com- 
munity lagging behind to pull itself up by its bootstraps. Genuine 
gains must be made at the local level, too, and association activity 
helps to stimulate this action. 


Inadequate Preparation Programs 


Many colleges gear their programs for the preparation of the 
elementary school principal to minimum state certification stand- 
ards. In 1958 comparatively few universities and colleges em- 
ploy a full-time staff member who devotes his attention to the 
elementary school principalship. Often the college program in- 
cludes the courses needed for state certification. These courses 
are taught by the staff person who has had some elementary 
school experience and whose teaching load permits the additional 
teaching assignment. 

Leaders concerned with the preparation of the elementary 
school principalship, of course, are aware of this situation. The 
internship programs and problem seminars are evidence of at- 
tempts of the colleges and universities to improve the prepara- 
tion program. 

Another promising trend developed in recent years will help 
the break away from the “course” approach in teaching elemen- 
tary school administration. The state association of elementary 
school principals and a college or university within the state 
co-operatively sponsor a workshop for principals during the sum- 
mer months. These co-operative workshops, now being sponsored 
in 22 states, vary in length from two days to two weeks. All plan 
to devote time to the realistic problems of the principalship. 
Some states are repeating workshops for the second or third time 
and have them so well established that they are inviting leading 
authorities to be consultants. The effect of this trend not only 
is a service to the principals but tends to raise the sights of the 
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participating college. This co-operative approach to inservice 
programs should be expanded. 

A small meeting held in Atlantic City in 1954 marked the be- 
ginning of a program by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, to study systematically the selection and prep- 
aration of the elementary school principal. The interest stemming 
from this and a similar meeting held the next year helped stimu- 
late the formation of a Department Committee on Preparation 
for the Principalship. This Committee has helped (a) to deter- 
mine and implement a program for studying preparation experi- 
ences for the elementary school principalship; (b) to work with 
the headquarters office in organizing several regional leadership 
conferences to consider the problem and stimulate local and state 
action; (c) to evaluate the results of the various conferences; and 
(d) to recommend future action. 

Seven regional conferences on preparation for the principal- 
ship have now been sponsored by the national Department: at 
Nashville, Spokane, Oklahoma City, and Boston during 1956; 
and at Indianapolis, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis during 1957. 
In addition, three small meetings have been held in conjunction 
with annual meetings. The resulting reports, although differing 
in detail, reflect common ideas about competencies needed, 
selection procedures, preservice and inservice preparation, and 
certification standards. These areas tend to fall into three clusters 
of competencies: 

1. The personality cluster of competencies. This category 
includes such factors as human relations abilities, honesty, 
friendliness, and courage. 

2. The background and training cluster of competencies. This 

category includes such factors as cultural background, knowledge 
about administration, supervision, group dynamics, and knowl- 
edge of the learning process as well as insights into the facts 
of human growth and development. 

3. The professional activity cluster of competencies. This 
category stresses “doing” and implementation. This is the point 
at which the principal utilizes the competencies listed under 
the first two categories. These first two tend to be of little value 
if the principal is unable to put what he knows into action. The 
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proof of effectiveness comes as the principal works with children, 
teachers, colleagues, and community. 

In view of these needed competencies, conference participants 
voiced the hope that collegiate instruction would emphasize the 
interdisciplinary approach, culminating in an internship. Even 
though this approach requires considerable financial outlay, it 
should be put into wider practice. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, is 
strongly aware of the importance of involving interested college 
personnel in Department activities. Therefore, it has established 
a file of such persons and is making contacts with every institution 
of higher learning concerned with elementary education to find 
people who are willing to participate in projects to help move 
the principalship forward. It is hoped that such continued co- 
operation will have its mutual benefits reflected in an improved 
principalship and a better preparation program. 


Professional Challenge 


The areas of the principalship needing improvement challenge 
every principal and principals association. Concerted action can 
produce marked changes. Study groups can find solutions to some 
of the problems listed above. Concentration upon these problems 
can result in breakthroughs in individual communities and states 
which could then spread nationally. 

The time is passing when one person independently directs 
his attention to the solution of a complex research problem. The 
team approach is very effective, and action research by groups 
of principals can produce tangible results. 


Areas of the Principalship Indicating Marked Growth 


Just as there are areas of the principalship needing concerted 
efforts for improvement, so several aspects of the elementary 
school principalship indicate a high degree of development and 
refinement. Marked evidences of growth should not be denied. 
Credit must be given to the major accomplishments in the prin- 
cipalship if for no other reason than that awareness of the 
strengths can lead to continued efforts for improvement. 
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Amount of Preparation 


In 1928 the master’s degree strongly recommended as a basic 
standard for the principalship was reported by only 16 percent 
of the supervising principals; in 1948 it was reported by 67 per- 
cent of the supervising principals. The percent with doctor's 
degrees increased from 1 to 3 percent in the same 20-year period. 
The percentage increase speaks for itself. 

According to Table 71, Chapter X, 76 percent of the super- 
vising principals in 1958 reported that their highest degree was a 
master's. Three percent continue to gain the doctor’s degree. 

A quantitative measure, of course, can be questioned as a 
measure of effectiveness of the individual. Yet when 82 percent 
(master’s and higher degrees) of the members of a profession 
devote an additional year to the study of education problems, 
trends, philosophy, and the learning process, the percentage of 
increase must be considered a valid and reliable measure of 
genuine progress. This is particularly significant when one con- 
siders the vast increase in the actual number of elementary schools 
being opened annually in the United States. Still another index 
of growth is the fact that in May 1951 the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, had a total membership of 
10,475. On May 1, 1958, membership was 16,919, an increase of 
61.5 percent. In June 1958 the 17,000 mark was reached. 

Interestingly enough the proportion of persons achieving the 
doctor's degree remains at 3 percent. The personal sacrifice 
which goes into achieving the doctor’s degree may limit it to 
a small percent for years to come. Neither is there agreement 
that it should become a standard for the elementary school 
principalship. Nevertheless, persons completing the doctoral 
program should be rewarded with a leadership position and com- 
pensatory financial rewards in keeping with the sacrifice. It is 
questionable whether there is enough financial and status differ- 
entiation between the position held by a principal with a mas- 
ter's degree and one with a doctor’s degree. Therefore, the in- 
centive to seek the doctor’s degree may be somewhat limited. 
Only as communities see the need for this type of leadership 
and are willing to pay the price for the additional training will 
the percentage of doctor’s degrees increase. 
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The challenge for the immediate future is to extend some of the 
individualized experiences of the doctoral program to the mas- 
ter’s degree preparation and to give the doctoral students the 
opportunity of a variety of leadership positions with salaries com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities. Since the master’s degree 
in 1958 is fairly standard for the elementary school principal, 
there is little question of decided improvement in this area. 


A Career Position 


One of the most significant developments in the elementary 
school principalship has been its recognition as a career position. 
The utilization of the elementary school principalship as a 
steppingstone to other levels of administration seems to have 
diminished somewhat. For example (Figure XII, Chapter VIII), 
63 percent of all principals regard the principalship as their 
final occupational goal. 

The amount of research and stress upon child growth and 
development has tended to make the elementary school principal 
a specialist in elementary education. This concern for the in- 
dividuality of the child is a unique feature of the elementary 
school. This factor, along with the trend toward equality in 
salaries at various administrative levels, may account in part for 
the greater acceptance of the elementary school principalship as 
a career position. Chapter VIII does indicate, of course, that 25 
percent of all elementary school principals see the superinten- 
dency as their goal. This is wholesome and understandable as 
the superintendency does represent the top position in the school 
system. Along with these factors is the force of 48 state ele- 
mentary school principals associations and the many locals stress- 
ing the importance of the elementary school principalship as a 
unique, professional position. All have had their positive over-all 
effect. 

Events at the local level also indicate a strong tendency toward 
acceptance of the elementary school principalship as a career 
position. In Table 11, Chapter III, there is a clear indication that 
as the principal gains professional training and experience, other 
levels within the school system view him as a leader in his field. 
Thus, 59 percent of the supervising principals having master’s 
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degrees report that they are recognized as leaders in the school 
system, 39 percent that they are recognized as supporters, and 
only 2 percent that they are followers. With the belief that there 
is considerable leadership opportunity, the principal may not be 
so eager to step out into another area where his status may not be 
so well established. 

Figure II, Chapter III, shows that in 1948, 44 percent of the 
supervising principals estimated their role to be that of leader; 
and in 1958, 59 percent. 

Yet another measure of stability of the position is the degree 
of participation in budget preparation. Table 17, Chapter III, 
shows that in 1948, 52 percent of the supervising principals had 
nothing to do with the budget, and in 1958 only 25 percent of the 
supervising principals find themselves in a similar predicament. 

Careful note must be taken of the areas in which the prin- 
cipal’s responsibility and authority may diminish or even fade 
away as situations alter and demands change. For example: 
Table 13 in Chapter III shows that in 1928, 26 percent of all 
faculty assignments were made in a central office. In 1948 this 
had diminished to 20 percent, and by 1958 the trend had reversed 
and had climbed to 40 percent. 

Rapid increase in size has forced school systems into greater 
specialization. Thus, the teacher shortage has forced school sys- 
tems into year-around recruitment programs. It was not lack of 
faith in the elementary school principal to select competent 
teachers, but the fact that these jobs were merely getting too 
large for one person to handle. The inherent danger is that the 

machinery may become so well established that a service depart- 
ment may begin to annex more responsibilities and eventually 
dictate policy. These patterns result from a natural course of 
events rather than some predetermined diabolical plan. Trends 
such as these will be a continuing challenge to the elementary 
school principal. He must identify them, study them, and exert 
leadership to maintain balance in the school system. His success 
will be an indication of his leadership ability. 


Supervisory Leadership 


On page 271 of the 1948 Yearbook, Henry J. Otto writes, in 
part, as follows: 
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In considering the future role of the elementary-school principal we 
must look at (a) the philosophy, functions, and technics of supervision; 
(b) the role of classroom teachers; and (c) the organization for supervi- 
sion and administration. Supervision is no longer direction and inspection. 
Supervision has become leadership in the inservice professional development 
of classroom teachers. . . . 

The future role of the elementary-school principal will not be that 
merely of a line officer responsible for the entire program and all the 
individuals in his school. The future role of the principal will be primarily 
that of co-ordinator, consultant, and staff education leader. 


The 1948 Yearbook recognized this tendency to think more 
broadly and significantly about supervision and considered it a 
long step forward. Yet the Committee was concerned about the 
dangers to this development toward more creative supervision. 
As job analysis was a characteristic procedure in the 1920's, so 
there was concern in 1948 that in the field of supervision “foggy 
theory” should not replace applied skill and knowledge. There 
was concern on the part of the Committee that the typical prin- 
cipal may be becoming a “benign influence” (as one superinten- 
dent described supervision in 1880), rather than developing 
into a skilled technician who appreciates the place and limita- 
tions of the mechanics and devices of supervision. 

These were genuine concerns in the 1940's. Once again the 
pendulum had perhaps swung too far, and a perfectly sound 
philosophy of creative supervision was being poorly implemented 
in some quarters because of a lack of insight and know-how. 

Yet the total effect has been wholesome and good. Many of the 
points mentioned by Dr. Otto have become accepted procedure. 

Table 2, Chapter II, indicates that 60 percent or more of the 
supervising principals, regardless of the amount of training, re- 
port that curriculum development in their schools is a co-opera- 
tive procedure involving classroom teachers, supervisors, and the 
principal. 

Item 3, Appendix Summary Table A, shows the procedure 
used for selecting instructional materials. This table indicates 
that 59 percent of all principals reporting indicate that the faculty, 
working together, makes requests for materials in the terms of 
the school program. 

Table 4, Chapter II, dealing with the supervising principal's 
part in determining specific teaching methods, shows co-opera- 
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tive teacher-principal effort to improve procedures rather than 
to dictate a method or cause a laissez-faire attitude. 

The principal's desire to try out new ideas is a fairly widely 
accepted procedure in 1958. As a rule, this experimentation takes 
the form of action research and is continuously evaluated during 
all phases of the project. The teaching of foreign languages, 
arithmetic, and science and programs for the gifted are a few of 
the areas in which there is considerable on-the-scene experimen- 
tation and evaluation in many elementary school classrooms. 

To some people the term research implies probing the unknown 
with a certain element of danger and aura of the dramatic. No 
doubt, this concept is a carry-over from experimentation in the 
physical sciences. Experimentation in the classroom need be 
neither dramatic nor, under any circumstances, dangerous. A 
comparatively simple idea tried in the classroom can add to the 
knowledge of better teaching procedures. Supervision in 1958 
encourages this trying out of ideas by teachers, supervisors, and 
principals. 

It appears that in 1958 the supervision pendulum is neither to 
the right nor to the left but pretty much in the center. The 
emphasis in supervision is neither to spread “sweetness and light” 
nor is it to spy upon the classroom teacher. The emphasis is upon 
co-operative endeavor to improve the child’s opportunity to 
learn. 

Co-operative procedures in no way conflict with the adminis- 
trative function of the principal. Co-operation does not imply 
that everyone helps directly in implementing policy. The prin- 
cipal has a responsibility to see that policies are put into opera- 
tion. He sets the stage so that the teacher can carry on more 
effectively in the classroom. 

Co-operative supervision has been put to the test during the 
past few years. Merit rating of teachers for purposes of deter- 
mining salaries has provided such a challenge. Ideas fundamen- 
tally in opposition to democratic supervision have been proposed, 
and principals have had to bring the opposing ideas of “checking” 
and “rating” in line with a philosophy of co-operation. In general, 
the trend seems to be wholesome, with “merit rating” of teachers 
becoming a continuous evaluation program in which all phases of 
teaching and learning are being studied with the hope that the 
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CHALLENGES FACING THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


total school will be improved. It appears that the test is being 
met and wholesome supervisory techniques are prevailing. 

The supervisory function is the fundamental reason for the 
existence of the principalship. The principals of 1958 tend to be 
aware of this role as shown by the data of Table 42, Chapter VII. 
Supervising principals allocate 35 percent of their time to super- 
vision and curriculum improvement, but they would like to de- 
vote 49 percent of their time to working with teachers, pupils, and 
program development. The additional time for supervision would 
be taken from administrative duties which involve general rou- 
tine and clerical work. 

Present philosophy of elementary school supervision has no 
room for vague concepts. There is place only for a clear-cut 
philosophy and knowledge of the elementary school program 
with the specific ability to utilize professional skills and tech- 
niques. The inexperienced person and the major from other fields 
of education have no business in the role of supervisor in the ele- 
mentary school. There is room only for those who know elemen- 
tary school education and can carry on the “bold thinking” which 
Harold McNally speaks of in the 1948 Yearbook. 


Professional Organization Growth 


The growth of professional elementary school principals as- 
sociations since 1948 has been phenomenal. .The specifics of this 
growth are clearly stated in Chapter XI. Organizations at the 
local, state, and national levels have the membership for effective 
and positive action. 

During the winter and spring months of 1958, all 48 state as- 
sociations were contacted by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, in order to determine the extent to 
which they were concerning themselves with projects related to 
the preparation for the principalship. This project was under- 
taken for the Department’s Committee on Preparation for the 
Elementary School Principalship. Thirty-seven states and Hawaii 
responded and a tabulation of committees and activities indi- 
cated an extremely wide range of professional projects com- 
pleted or currently being studied. This activity will surely have 
a constructive effect upon the elementary school principalship. 
(See Table 96. ) 
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TABLE 96.—COMMITTEES OF THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS CONCERNED PRIMARILY 
WITH PREPARATION FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP, MAY 1958 
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CHALLENGES FACING THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


TABLE 96.—COMMITTEES OF THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS CONCERNED PRIMARILY 
WITH PREPARATION FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP, MAY 1958 
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Individually the strength of the locals, state associations, and 
national Department is formidable. Together they represent a 
tremendous power. In developing this sense of working together 
lies the challenge of the associations. This high degree of co- 
operation has not been fully realized. 

Leads for Locals, a publication of the national Department, 
has done much to stimulate the sharing of ideas among the locals. 
State association newsletters and magazines are regularly dis- 
tributed by the national Department to the various states. The 
Department's official magazine, The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, carries a variety of articles which help disseminate the 
information concerning activities among the states. These are, of 
course, but a few of the projects currently being utilized. 

One deterrent to greater co-operation between states and the 
national Department is that principals are ur:informed of the 
structure of the National Education Association and its many 
departments, commissions, and divisions. Concerted effort is 
needed to clarify the relationship of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals to the total organization of NEA. Many 
principals just do not know about the Department or are confused 
as to the relationship of the Department to the parent organiza- 
tion, the National Education Association. Clarification, though 
no simple matter, can result in greater utilization of the national 
Department's facilities. 

Professional organizations have been one of the big motivating 
forces behind the principalship in the past 20 years. Higher 
professional standards, improved preparation procedures, im- 
proved programs for children, and higher salaries can be at- 
tributed, to a degree, to the efforts of professional organizations. 

The professional organizations must continue their activities 
along these lines. They must learn the lessons of working to- 
gether and of knowing their own limitations and bounds. The 
national Department can no more control the policies of a state 
organization than can the state dictate to a local association. 
Each serves a unique function. This must be understood and con- 
sidered when they are involved in co-operative projects. The 
potential of professional organization work in 1958 has just been 
tapped. Its future looks bright, providing action continues to be 
geared to genuine purpose. 
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CHALLENGES FACING THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


The Principal's Challenge 


In a sense this chapter represents a balance sheet for the 
elementary school principalship. It identifies some of the features 
of the principalship which are in need of immediate improvement. 
It also discusses some of those features which show evidence of 
strength and refinement. 

It is up to the individual principal, small groups, and associa- 
tions to evaluate and select the areas for further study with the 
objective of developing an even better elementary school pro- 
gram for children. It is to this end that the elementary school 
principals of the United States must dedicate themselves in 1958 
and the years that follow. 
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Appendix 


Procedures Followed in This Study 


The data on the principalship reported in this yearbook were 
obtained by a questionnaire which was sent to a sample of 
elementary school principals in urban school districts in April 
1957. The sample comprised every fourth principal from those 
listed in school directories. The directories available did not 
account for the total number of elementary school principals in 
urban school districts. However, from the salary surveys of the 
NEA Research Division, the number appears to be about two- 
thirds of the total. From the 4384 questionnaires sent out, there 
were 2421 (55 percent) usable replies. A few replies from per- 
sons who were also high school principals were not included in 
the tabulations. 

The word urban in the classification of school districts is of 
special significance. It was adopted to describe a modified list 
of city school districts. Thus, the list includes town school sys- 
tems when half the population is in a city or the urban-fringe 
area of a city, and county-unit school systems when they con- 
tain a city of 30,000 or more population or when half the popula- 
tion is in urban areas. This list has been under development by 
the NEA Research Division since its salary survey of 1952-53. 
The purpose is to get a complete listing of the districts that are 
primarily urban in character. 


Two Definitions 


At this point, definitions are pertinent to this technical note. 
In obtaining the list of principals, the request identified an ele- 
mentary school principal as the person in charge of an elementary 
school even though he may teach full time or part time. 

In the questionnaire, an elementary school was considered as 
including any combination of grades from kindergarten through 


the eighth. But grades in units organized as junior high schools 
were excluded. 
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Representativeness of Replies 


There are few data available on the elementary school prin- 
cipalship to check representativeness of replies. One question from 
the regular biennial salary survey of the NEA Research Division, 
which is conducted on a nonsampling basis, helps to some degree. 
It provides data for comparing median salaries by population 
groups of school districts and for comparing the proportions of 
supervising principals and teaching principals. 

With the exception of the districts of 500,000 or more popula- 
tion, the median salaries from the two separate surveys seem 
reasonably close in view of the fact that the salary data on the 
principalship survey were obtained on a scale interval of $1000. 
The exception in cities of over 500,000 or more population oc- 
curred because New York City participated in the salary survey 
but not in the principalship survey. See Table 97. 


TABLE 97.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS, 1956-57 





Supervising principals Teaching principals 
Salary Principal- Salary Principal- 
Population group survey ship survey survey ship survey 
I 2 3 4 5 
500,000 and over $9,101 $8,611 ;, 
100,000 to 499,999 7,007 6,815 $4,905 $4,769 
30,000 to 99,999 6,538 6,607 5,174 5,021 
10,000 to 29,999 6,185 5,948 4,927 4,880 
2,500 to 9,999 , 5,612 5,863 +,450 4,432 


Sources: 


Columns 2 and 4 from: National Education Association, Research Division. 


“Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School E mployees, 1956-57.” Research Bulletin 
35: 72-74, 76-78: April 1957. 


Columns 3 and 5 from current survey. 





On both surveys, supervising principal was defined as a prin- 
cipal who gives half time or more to administration and super- 
vision. Teaching principal was defined as a principal who gives 
more than half time to regular classroom teaching. As indicated 
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APPENDIX 


in Table 98, the proportions of supervising principals and teach- 
ing principals within a population group never differed by more 
than 4.4 percentage points in any group, and on the surveys as 
a whole the differences were only 0.7 percentage points. 

With the exception as noted, the survey of the principalship 
would appear to yield a picture representative of the position in 
urban school districts for the 1956-57 school year. 


The Three Studies 


This survey constitutes the third national study of the prin- 
cipalship sponsored by the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals and conducted by the NEA Researel Division. 
Some portions of the text compare findings. in 1928, 1948, and 
1958. The year named is really the year of the report and the 
data in each case are for the preceding school year. Thus, the 
data are for the 1926-27, the 1946-47, and the 1956-57 school years. 

There were some differences in the way each of the studies 
was conducted that has some bearing on the comparisons in the 
present text. In the 1928 survey, 4000 questionnaires were sent 
to city superintendents of schools in 17 states for further distri- 
bution to elementary school principals who would be represen- 
tative of the elementary school principalship in the cities. Re- 
plies were received from 614 supervising principals and 479 
teaching principals. 

In the 1948 survey, questionnaires were sent only to members 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals. From 7500 
questionnaires sent, replies were received from 1413 supervising 
principals and 413 teaching principals. The 1948 survey was 
more nearly complete for cities of under 5000 population than 
the 1928 survey, and, therefore, it was suggested that the medians 
reported for 1928 for all principals were probably somewhat 
higher than they would have been had the smaller cities been 
similarly represented. 

Greatey resources for the 1958 study permitted additional work 
on the selection of principals to be included as was described in 
the opening paragraphs of this section. Since questionnaires were 
sent directly to the elementary school principal instead of through 
the superintendent and since nonmembership in the Department 
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APPENDIX 


was disregarded in sending the questionnaires, possible biases 
from either basis should have been eliminated. In the NEA 
Research Division study entitled “The Status of the American 
Public-School Teacher,” Research Bulletin, February 1957, it 
was found that NEA members reported slightly higher levels of 
preparation and experience than nonmembers did. 

In view of the available information, it appears that the facts 
on the principalship reported for 1958 are more conservative 
relatively than they were in the preceding two surveys, but that 
they come closer to portraying the principalship as it actually 
is in urban areas. 


More on Definitions 


In the 1928 and 1948 surveys, supervising principal was defined 
as a principal with 75 percent or more of his time free from 
regular teaching duties while in 1958 the dividing point was 50 
percent or more. The other principals were classified as teaching 
principals in the respective surveys. The choice for the 1958 
survey was made so that the definition would be the same as that 
used by the NEA Research Division in its salary surveys of the 
whole school staff. This choice was desirable for purposes of 
checking as has already been explained. 

It is difficult to estimate what the change in definition means 
to the historical data used in this report. Such data reported 
have been limited to supervising principals because in each of 
the surveys the evidence is more nearly complete for them than 
it is for teaching principals. There are two possibilities as to what 
the change in definition means for the supervising principalship: 
It may not make much difference because when a principal 
teaches, he is likely to be teaching a full school day and, there- 
fore, the change in dividing point may not have affected the clas- 
sification much. In any event, the change would work toward 
making the descriptive data on supervising principals for the 
1958 study more conservative than the data of the preceding two. 


Geographical Divisions for Reporting Data 


Where geographical divisions have been used in reporting 
data, the grouping of the states is as follows: New England: Con- 
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Total 


necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. Middle Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia. Southeast: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- P 
see, and Virginia. Middle: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, é 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Southwest: Arizona, c 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Northwest: Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 


and Wyoming. Far West: California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


All principals 
Women 


Men 


Total 






Women Total Men Women 


Men 


ON THE STATUS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Supervising principals 


SUMMARY TABLE A 
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cipal and, 37-51; principals’ eval- 
uation of preparation for, 159-62 
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Bianchi, Evelyn S., viii 

Bradley, Frances, viii 

Bronheim, Helen, viii 

Brown, Lawson J., iv 

Budget, principal’s participation in 
preparing, 47-49 

Building, role of principal in plan- 
ning, 49-50 
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Certification, 163-64, 205-206; dif- 
ferentiation for administrative per- 
sonnel, 163; review of require- 
ments by professional organiza- 
tions, 188 

Challenges, 200-19 

Children, as interpreters of the 
school, 92-98 

Classroom teaching, principal’s eval- 
uation of preparation for, 159-62; 
and supervising principal, 97-98; 
and teaching principal, 97-98 

Clerical help, and principal's use of 
time, 100, 202-203 

Cohen, Seymour, 6 

Communication, within the family, 
7; with parents, 2; among profes- 
sional associations, 192-96; prog- 
ress:in, 199 

Community, and school, 77, 90-96; 
responsibility of principal for lead- 
ership, 95 

Community affairs, principal’s par- 
ticipation in, 201 


Community relations, principals’ 
evaluation of preparation for, 159- 
62 

Criticism of education, 33 

Curriculum, 11 

Curriculum development, methods 
used, 15-16; principals’ evaluation 
of preparation for, 159-62; state 
requirements, 16 
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Davis, Hazel, vii 
Dawson, Mary, vii, 168 
Departmentalization, 66 
Discipline, 7 
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Eaves, Robert W.., viii 

Ebaugh, A. Raymond, viii 

Education in the future, 2 

Educational institutions, influence 
of, 40 

Educational services provided by 
agencies; 80-81 

Educational techniques, interest of 
professional organizations in, 177- 
78, 182 

Elementary school, qualifications of, 
52, 221 

Elementary school principal, and 
educational needs, 35-36; as in- 
structional leader, 33; and super- 
vision, 13-31 

Enrollment, 58-60; class size, 62; 
and population groups, 58-59 

Evaluation of teachers, 45-47 

Exceptional children, 2 

Experience, prior to appointment as 
principal, 105-107 

Experimentation, 214 
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Faculty, contacts with principal, 23; 
and instructional materials, 17-18, 
19; principal’s role in selecting, 
42-45; role in pupil placement, 
22; size of, 61; and teaching meth- 
ods 20-21 

Family life, communication, 7; finan- 
cial strains, 9-10; recreation, 10 

Financial status, 119-45; number of 
dependents, 119-21; term of em- 
ployment, 121-23; see also Sala- 
ries, Salary schedules 
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Geographical divisions, 225-26 


Goals of elementary education, 2, 
11, 32-33 

Goodykoontz, Bess, 110 

Grade organization, 55-58, 61-62 
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Hornbostel, Victor O., vii 
Housing needs, 7 

Howard, Gerirude G., iv, viii, 1 
Howsam, Robert B., 163 
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Imagination, and elementary school 
pupils, 4-5 

Inservice education, 1, 146-48 

Instructional materials, role in the 
improvement of instruction, 27- 
28; selection of, 17-18, 213 

Instructional methods in higher edu- 
cation, 153-55 

Internship, 154-55 

Interpreting the schools, 77, 90-96, 
201-202 
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Kopp, O. W., vii, 200 
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Lane, Jessie A., 110 

Lay activities, 201-202 

Lay organizations, business or pro- 
fessional clubs, 87; church mem- 
bership, 86; participation in, 84- 
88, 93-94; role of principal in, 94- 
95; time devoted to, 88 

Lay participation in school affairs, 
202 

Leadership role of principal, 38 

Lee, Beatrice Crump, viii 

Legislation, role of professional or- 
ganizations in, 188 

Liebman, Malvina W., vii, 32 

Load, 61, 62 

Local professional organizations, ac- 
tivities of, 175-76; areas of in- 
terest, 176-78; composition of, 
172-75; effectiveness of, 178-79; 
extent of, 172; relation to school 
district, 173-74 


M 
McGovern, Ann Marie, viii 
McGurk, Michael J., viii 
McNally, Harold, 215 
Merit rating, 214-15 
Mobility, 8 
Moral values, changes in, 7; respon- 
sibility for, 8 
Morphet, Edgar L., 163 


N 

National Education Asociation, De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals, vii; Research Division 
vii 

National professional organization, 
development of, 190; function of, 
189-90; membership, 191; pro- 
gram, 191 . 

News mediums, use of, 79 

Nutrition and health, 5-6; allergies, 
6; dental health, 6; rest, 6 
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oO 


Occupational goals, assistant super- 
intendency, 115; college or uni- 
versity teaching, 115; restricted to 
principalship, 114-15; superin- 
tendency, 115; supervisory posi- 
tion, 115 

Office equipment, 69 

Office space, 68 

Otto, Henry G., 212, 213 

Outside earnings, 126-28; see also 
Financial status 


r 

Parent organizations, contact with, 
78, 82 

Parents, contacts with, 78; partic- 
ipation in school program, 202; 
principal’s communication with, 
201-202 

Participation, administration and 
staff 37, 38; of parents in school 
program, 92, 202 

Personnel, effective use of, 64 

Personnel (principalships), analysis 
by age, 111; analysis by sex, 110- 
11; experience as classroom teach- 
er, 113; experience as_princi- 
pal, 113; experience as principal 
in present school system, 113; 
sources of, 107; total experience, 
113 

Planning, in elementary education, 
3; teacher and principal partic- 
ipation in, 37 

Policy making, teacher and principal 
participation in, 37, 41 

Preparation of principal, effect on 
work, 38; goals for the future, 
207-209; progress made, 210-11; 
role of professional organizations, 
187-88, 216-17 

Principalship, development of, 200 

Professional associations, 168-99; 
see also Professional organizations 


Professional growth, opportunities 
for, 1; principal’s role within 
school, 29-30; as related to profes- 
sional organizations, 177, 184; 
time spent in, 157-58; types of 
experiences, 155-56 

Professional organizations, 1, 153; 
elementary school principals’ de- 
velopment of, 169; elementary 
school principals, membership in, 
169; expansion of membership, 
196-98; growth of, 215-18; in- 
terest in professional growth, 177, 
184; local, 169, 171-79; see also 
Local professional organizations, 
multistate, 189; national, 169; see 
also National professional organ- 
ization, progress in broadening 
participation, 198; progress in 
communication, 199; progress in 
meeting professional needs, 198; 
regional, 179-84; see also Region- 
al professional organizations, re- 
lationships among, 191-96; re- 
sponsibility to community, 168; 
responsibility to membership, 168; 
state, 169; see also State profes- 
sional organizations 

Professional preparation for ele- 
mentary school administration, 
146-67; field of graduate study, 
151-52; highest degree earned, 
149-51; inservice education, 146- 
48; preservice education, 146-48; 
years of higher education, 148-49 

Professional reading, 23 

Professional status of principalship, 
38 

Professional status of elementary 
school principals, role of profes- 
sional organizations, 176, 182, 
188 

Public relations, 77; group activities, 
91; importance of personal con- 
tacts, 88-89; see also Interpreting 
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the Schools, Community, News 
mediums, Parents 

Pupil placement, faculty role in, 22; 
“individual need” procedure, 23 


R 


Recreation, new modes, 9-11 

Regional professional organizations, 
activities of, 181-83; composition 
of, 180-81; effectiveness of, 183- 
84; extent of, 180; function of, 
179-84 

Resources, agencies, 80-82, 93, 95; 
availability of, 63-76; organiza- 
tions, 82-84, 93; for professional 
guidance, 156-57 

Reszke, Luise, iv 

Richey, Robert W., 166 

Rush, J. H., 6 


S 


Salaries, 123-30; anticipated maxi- 
mums, 129; compared with other 
professions, 133-34; compared 
with secondary school principals, 
132; differential for extended 
work year, 122-23; effect of eval- 
uation on, 45-47; increases, 128- 
29; relationship to certification 
standard, 206-207; role of pro- 
fessional organizations, 176, 182, 
187, 207; see also Financial status 

Salary schedules, 130-45; approach 
to proposed siandards, 131; Cali- 
fornia recommendations, 137; De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals’ recommendations, 
144; Massachusetts recommenda- 
tions, 138; National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals rec- 
ommendations, 143-44; New Jer- 
sey recommendations, 138-40; 
New York recommendations, 140- 
41; Ohio recommendations, 141- 
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42; role of experience, 136; role of 
level of professional preparation, 
136; role of professional organiza- 
tions, 176, 182; role of school 
size, 136; separate schedule vs. 
differentials, 134-35; single salary 
schedule for principals, 136-37 

Salk vaccine, 6 

School, principal's role in, 42-50 

School system, effect of size on in- 
dividual principal, 38; improve- 
ment of instruction in, 28-29; 
methods of selecting materials, 
18-19; policy development for; 
41; principal's role in administra- 
tion of, 38-42; size, 37 

Secretarial personnel, 70-76 

Self-contained classroom, 66 

Service, length of, 39 

Sliter, Wally Anne, viii 

Social and health services provided 
by agencies, 80-81 

Special subject, 66 

State professional organizations, ac- 
tivities of, 186-89; composition of, 
185; effectiveness of, 188-89; ex- 
tent of, 184-85; role of, 184 

Statistical procedure followed, 221 

Stinnett, T. M., 163 

Superintendent, 37 

Supervising principal, building pub- 
lic understanding, 79; certifica- 
tion, 164; curriculum develop- 
ment, 16-17; definition of, 222, 
225; desirable allocation of time, 
98-99; education for administra- 
tion, 146; and enrollment by re- 
gion, 59; and instructional mate- 
rials, 19; lack of clerical help as 
related to use of time, 100; lead- 
ership role, 39; and office fa- 
cilities, 68-76; organization of 
schools, 56-58; participation in 
policy development, 42; partic- 
ipation in preparation of budget, 











47-49; preparation for administra- 
tion, 159-61; preparation for com- 
munity relations, 162; preparation 
for classroom teaching, 160-61; 
preparation for curriculum devel- 
opment, 160-61; preparation for 
supervision, 160-61; prior experi- 
ence, 106-107; regional differ- 
ences, 19-20; and resource per- 
sonnel, 66; role in selection of 
staff, 43-45; salaries of 123-45; 
and school enrollment, 58-60; sec- 
retarial help, by amount of educa- 
tion, 74; secretarial help, by city 
size, 73; secretarial help, by num- 
ber of teachers, 75; secretarial 
help, by region, 73; secretarial 
personnel, 72-76; and supervision, 
14; time spent in classroom teach- 
ing, 97-98; time spent in profes- 
sional responsibilities, 102-103; in 
urban school districts, 14 

Supervision, and curriculum devel- 
opment, 15-21; methods for im- 
proving instruction, 27-29; princi- 
pal and, 212-15; principal's de- 
gree of responsibility, 13-15, 31; 
principals’ evaluation of prepara- 
tion for, 159-62 

Supervisory leadership, 212-15 

Survey, respondents’ age, 4 


T 


Teacher-parent conferences, 78 

Teaching methods, principal's role, 
20-21, 213-14 

Teaching principal, building public 
understanding, 79; and commu- 


nity organizations, 204; curricu- 
lum development, 16; definition 
of, 222-23; desirable allocation of 
time, 98-99; education for admin- 
istration, 146; leadership role of, 
39; and office facilities, 68-76; or- 
ganization of schools, 56; partic- 
ipation in policy development, 42; 
preparation for administration, 
159; preparation for classroom 
teaching, 160-61; preparation for 
community relations, 162; prep- 
aration for curriculum develop- 
ment, 160; preparation for super- 
vision, 160; prior experience, 106- 
107; problems of, 203-205; and 
resource personnel, 66; role in 
selection of staff, 43; salaries, 123; 
and school enrollment, 58, 204- 
205; secretarial personnel, 72, 
203; and supervision, 14; time 
spent in classroom teaching, 97- 
98; time spent on professional 
responsibilities, 102-103 


U 
Ungraded primary school, 55 


WwW 


Watson, Carlos M., 166 
Woodruff, Myra, vii, 90, 201 
Work, time for, 97-100 
Work day, length of, 101 
Work year, 121-23 
Workshops, 23 

Workweek, 97-104 
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